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To create, to foster and establish that 
which is known as the biggest and most 
efficient advertising organization in the 
THAN world has taken, in time alone, something 
e TH in excess of forty years. 


More than the years, it has taken men of high 
principle— men'of patience—men of unbounded business 

AD BU energy, of the personality that attracts and holds other 
men of like calibre. 


CIRCU 


One aim always in view—to bring together men q 
who could qualify in the doing of the job—making H 
advertising of the kind that pays the advertiser. 

That this definite aim has been accomplished finds 
full exemplification in the fact that, beginning with but 
two, today over three hundred experienced people give 
the best that is in them to preserve and further that 
which _— before and with them have so successfully 
attained, 


The business house that seeks in advertising all 
that time, perseverance, energy. organization and ex- 
perience can give, is the business house with which it 
is our desire and purpose to do business. 
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Reading Matter for the 
Farm Home 


The readers of The Breeder’s Gazette receive 52 issues annually of 
from 44 to 68 pages, aggregating in all about 3,000 pages, in size 
10% x 15 inches. 

These 52 issues are divided into two volumes of six months each, 
containing a great variety of the very best reading matter of interest 
to every member of the farmer’s household, together with hundreds of 
beautiful pictures of farm live stock, general farm scenes, views taken 
at the fairs and shows, plans of buildings, etc., all created expressly 
for the exclusive use of The Gazette, and printed on fine paper from 
new type. 

In addition, every yearly subscriber is presented with a beautiful 
Holiday Number of more than 100 pages printed in colors and illus- 
trated with as beautiful engravings as are ever put on a printing press, 

The circulation of The Breeder’s Gazette is always referred to as 
“of the quality kind,” and undoubtedly the facts outlined above account 
for the quality of the readers that solicit its weekly visits. 

Every publication with a bona fide subscription list (a paper not 
distributed gratuitously) unquestionably reflects in its make-up and 
contents the intelligence and mode of life of the people who read it. 

Before you spend your money, why not be sure that the paper you 
are going to patronize is read by the kind of people that ordinarily 
buy your goods. 

here are as many kinds of “circulation,” so called, as there are 
‘grades of character in mankind. 

It will pay every business man who is spending money for printer’s 
ink to assure himself that the people who read the paper in which he 
advertises are of a class or grade that can be interested in his product, 


If they are not, no amount of printer’s ink will make buyers of them. 


The Breeder’s Gazette goes every week to the homes of more than 
80,000 high-class country people, who have paid in advance for their 
subscriptions. This list of readers grows every year in spite of the 
fact that no inducement other than The Gazette itself is offered to 
subscribers, and their names removed from its list immediately the 
period for which they have paid has expired. 

Please ask for a copy of The Gazette. The paper tells its own story. 
It carries more advertising at its published rate than any other publi- 
cation of its class in the world, and. it is clean advertising in every 
sense of the word. Kindly address 


The Breeder’s Gazette 


358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois, or 





Geo. W. Herbert, R ) Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Western Representative, Eastern Representatives 
First Nat’] Bank Building 41 Park Row 
Chicago, Ill New York, N. Y. 

Member of the Standard Farm Paper Association 
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DANGERS LURKING IN THE 
SALES COMPANY PLAN 
OF SELLING. 





MANUFACTURERS CRIPPLED BY TOO 
FREE CONTRACTS — HOW SOME 
HAVE BEEN “STUNG’—FAILURE TO 
MAINTAIN PRICES OR UPHOLD 
BROAD INTERESTS OF MAKER—BEST 
PLAN TO HOLD ACTIVE INTER- 
EST IN SALES COMPANY. 





‘By Lynn G. Wright. 

“When watched,” said a manu- 
facturer recently, “the sales cor- 
poration is a forceful contrivance 
But keep your eye on it, or you 
are apt to be sorry!” 

What he meant is illustrated in 
the experience of a flourishing 
medicine company. Two ambitious 
young men approached this con- 
cern with a proposition that they 
be allowed to have exclusive sell- 
ing rights in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. They bonded themselves to 
deliver to the parent company a 
certain number of sales a month. 
Inasmuch as these guaranteed 
sales were much higher than had 
ever come out of New York and 
vicinity, the medicine manufac- 
turers only too readily agreed to 
the proposition. They contented 
themselves with investigating the 
reliability of the bondsmen and 
with a contract that put the 
agreement clearly into writing. 
This was signed by both parties. 

The young men incorporated a 
sales company and got busy, They 
took on three or four other spe- 
cialties and then began to work 
for all it was worth their ac- 
quaintanceship with the trade. 
They urged upon the retailers the 
virtues of the medicine and 
showed them how forcefully the 


sales corporation was backing up 


the advertising of the medicine 
manufacturers. They found it 
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comparatively easy to load the 
merchants up to their eyes with 
goods sold for cash. 

They did the same thing with 
the other specialties whose sales 
in their district they controlled. 

Then came the sure case of 
acute commercial indigestion. The 
consumer refused to consume and 
soon the merchants found them- 
selves loaded to the gunwales with 
slow-moving merchandise. Where 
until then orders had flooded in 
from the sales corporation, now 
complaints from the retailers took 
their place. The latter peevishly 
wanted to know why the adver- 
tising wasn’t selling the goods. 
They intimated. that the medicine 
was poor stuff and that the man- 
ufacturer was only cutting his 
own throat by thus stinging the 
trade. 

The officers of the parent medi- 
cine company were in despair. 
They grabbed the contract from 
their strong box and examined 
its provisions. The young fellows 
were fulfilling the letter of their 
agreement precisely. But the 
manufacturers suffered that all- 
gone feeling when they satisfied 
themselves that they were not 
protected from any tricky sleight 
of hand selling work which the 
sales company might choose to 
carry on. 

And the sales company had re- 
sorted to wiles. Instead of work- 
ing in close relationship with the 
policies of the parent house and 
instead of keeping in mind the 
welfare of the product six months 
hence, the clever young twain had 
“bilked” the line, and, after clean- 
ing up a tidy sum from the medi- 
cines and the other specialties, 
stood “out from under.” 

The individuals of the sales 
company netted about $50,000 
from a few months’ work. The 
long and the short of it was that 
they had taken unfair advantage 
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of their opportunities and had 
“ditched” the products. 

Legally, their skirts were clean. 
They had lived up to their agree- 
ment; they had turned into the 
parent company the contract num- 
ber of orders. But they had 
yielded to the temptation to make 
their get-away with a neat amount 
of cash, throwing to the winds 
considerations for the continuous 
good repute of the remedy. 

Thus the medicine manufacturer 
learned painfully that a thing is 
not sold till the consumer buys 
it. For their own particular pur- 
poses, the two young men regard- 
ed the medicine as sold after the 
retailers had taken it into stock. 
In this instance the contract was 
at fault. The manufacturer had 
renounced sales control in an im- 
portant district, without hedging 
the sales company about with re- 
strictions that would protect the 
product from being illegitimately 
handled. 

The sales corporation as an ad- 
junct to the manufacturing con- 
cern is a comparatively modern 
invention. It is full of promise, 
but manufacturers in their eager- 
ness to sell would do well to ap- 
proach the proposition with a full 
appreciation of the dangers which 
this active little corporate wrinkle 
may run them into. Like a pack- 
age of dynamite, it is exceed- 
ingly efficient when put to its 
proper purposes of selling with 
all due regard for the manufac- 
turer’s welfare, next year as well 
as this; again, like dynamite, it 
can blow large ragged holes in a 
manufacturer’s business if it is 
handled carelessly. 

Because he did not foresee all 
the peculiar directions in which its 
selling might be pointed a Brook- 
lyn manufacturer is trying to 
make up a year’s time which he 
has lost in pushing his product in 
the United States. 

Fourteen months ago one of the 
firm’s star salesmen went into the 
“old man” and argued plausibly. 
“You know how to make this 
specialty from beginning to end. 
I know how to sell it. You 
know me and respect me for what 
I have done. I know and re- 
spect your abilities as a manufac- 


turer. Let me take all the sell. 
ing off your hands. You will be 
saved the details of selling which 
are bothering you now and I will 
guarantee you more sales.” 

The manufacturer listened to 
the voice of temptation and was 
lost. He drew up a contract 
which without a doubt gave him 
a bigger year’s profit than he had 
theretofore been getting. 

The salesman came over into 
Manhattan and organized a sales 
corporation. He studied the field 
carefully, going over the sales 
record of four or five years. After 
a month’s investigation he de- 
cided that he could most surely 
live up to his selling contract if 
he cultivated the foreign field, 

He very efficiently made his 
connections with the export houses 
and became a large user of space 
in the export journals, particular- 
ly those going to South America. 

As he had hoped, there proved 
to be a large waiting demand in 
South America. Egged on by the 
necessity of placing the full year’s 
product of the plant at a profit 
to himself, he gradually lessened 
his selling efforts in the United 
States territory and concentrated 
upon developing the foreign de- 
mand. Two orders could be se- 
cured abroad where one could be 
booked in this country. He was 
no more than human in thus fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance. 
He withdrew some of his best 
men who had been doing ex- 
cellent work in the United States 
and Canada and sent them to 
curry South American favor. 

He produced the stipulated 
amount of business. The manu- 
facturer was joyful at seeing the 
new arrangement working so well 
and did not for a time take the 
trouble to ponder over the fact 
that the demand in the United 
States was rapidly slackening as 
the orders through the export 
houses increased. He had built 
up a solid reputation at home and 
it was nearly a year before it 
seeped into his consciousness that 
he was injuring his manufactur- 
ing interests by thus allowing 
home development work to cease. 

He took the matter up with his 
former star salesman. The latter, 
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having booked a very respectable 
profit, was somewhat cocky. “My 
contract reads to sell the output 
of your factory. I am doing it 
and you should be satisfied.” 

The manufacturer pointed out 
that it was against his final inter- 
ests practically to forsake the 
home market. He had won his 
laurels too hardly thus to aban- 
don them to his competitors. 

The head of the sales corpora- 
tion failed to understand the 
bearing of this broad view. Sunk 
into his work of selling he had 
alienated himself from worry 
about details like home trade, 
when he could get more abroad. 
The manufacturer finally played 
his last card, which was a high 
trump. He said he could not re- 
new the contract. 

That was the argument that 
brought the sales corporation head 
to his senses. He made the best 
of what seemed to be a bad bar- 
gain for himself. Doubtless 
anathemizing the crankiness of a 
seitile manufacturer, he agreed to 
a new contract. This contract, 
the manufacturer saw to it, was 
written with an eye to his own 
large interests. 

He assumed a controlling inter- 
est in the sales corporation and 
provided for a monthly confer- 
ence. He is now closely watch- 
ing the sales corporation and is 
working hard in the home field 
to make up what he has lost. 
Competitors have broken through 
his fences in various states and 
have made capital of the fact that 
he has neglected his field. When 
the books are balanced at the end 
of five years and the cost of re- 
gaining lost ground is charged, it 
is probable that what now appear 
to be nice profits on the past 
year’s -usiness will prove to be 
losses. 

A manufacturer who has been 
through the mill and has been 
smartly slapped by a sales cor- 
poration offered some interesting 
remarks the other day to a repre- 
sentative of Printers’ INK. 

“The head of a sales company, 
which is given too much inde- 
pendence, can queer the manufac 
turer by not maintaining prices,” 
he said. “Take my case. I con- 






sented to the formation of a sales 
corporation to handle our fiye 
products. What happened? The 
sales company manager, left to his 
own devices because of my care- 
lessness in drawing up the con- 
tract, began, in his anxiety to 
make sales, to ‘slaughter’ one 
product at the expense of another, 
He cut the price of one article in 
two in order to ginger up the de- 
mand for the others. He worked 
the ‘leader’ game as strongly as 
Macy’s or Siegel-Cooper’s. It was 
three or four months before | 
found out what he was up to. I 
was then informed by letters from 
old customers in the trade that 
the lowering of the price of the 
one product was injuring the 
whole line, which had been widely 
advertised. The sales company 
head had little regard for main- 
taining prices and my reputation 
as a wise manufacturer was suf- 
fering in conseqtence. 

“My new contract gives me a 
fine] voice in all sales work. I 
am having the time of my life 
trying to smooth over the radical 
errors of selling policy practiced 
ky the sales company.” 

Another well-known manufac- 
turer was free to express his dis- 
approval of the sales corporation. 

“Tor me, it won’t do at all. You 
see, stock in our concern is sold 
to the public. Suppose I organ- 
ized a sales corporation—a sep- 
arate business entity. Stockhold- 
ers are keen and will suspect 
trickery, when really none 1s 
meant, You may remember that 
railroads have been accused of 
forming subsidiary corporations, 
so that when dividends on the 
railroad stock show signs of being 
too large, the profits may be cred- 
ited to these dummy corpora- 
tions. Some stockholders in our 
business, who have perhaps been 
stung by such a trick, would, I feel 
sure, instantly say that we had or- 
ganized the sales corporation in 
order to keep more profits of the 
business ourself. We would be 
accused of keeping our dividends 
unjustly to an artificial minimum. 
Ve can’t afford that, you know. 

Within the month one large 
manufacturer of a household spe- 
cialty has refused to renew the 
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contract with the former head of 
its sales corporation. The sales 
corporation had oversold the fac- 
tory, but had merely loaded the 
trade without extending the sell- 
ing co-operation that the manufac- 
turer would have extended had 
the latter attended to his own 
selling. The sales corporation, in- 
tense in its desire to roll up or- 
ders, had divided the country into 
agencies and then had taken on 
any seemingly good man who 
promised to sell 200 of the special- 
ties a month. As soon as a man 
was secured on this basis, he was 
given a territory and the sales 
company forwarded the order for 
200. The machines were shipped 
from the factory to warehouses, to - 
await the consumption promised 
by the field men. Only a com- 
parative few made good by actual- 
ly selling the 200 machines. The 
result was that warehouses all 
over the country were filled. with 
machines, booked by the sales 
corporation as sold, but only 
fictitiously so. 

The parent concern is now la- 
boring to straighten out the mess. 
The manufacturer has taken over 
a controlling interest in the sales 
company and has put at its head 
a tried-out man, formerly adver- 
tising manager, who has learned 
to have regard for the continuous 
selling welfare of the specialty. 
He has knit every branch and 
every representative closely to the 
home office and keeps an eye al- 
ways upon the movement of the 
product to the consumer. There 
will be no more piling up of ma- 
chines, fictitiously reported as 
sold. Again has another manu- 
facturer learned his lesson. It is 
to be noted that he did not aban- 
don the sales-corporation in dis- 
gust. He profited by his errors 
and is now making the corpora- 
tion a resultful factor in the busi- 
ness. 

Why should a manufacturer 
want a sales corporation, anyway? 
Often because he realizes that’ his 
strong point is manufactuting and 
not. selling. He is apt to wel- 
come a proposition that will re- 
lieve him of an uncongenial task 
and at the same time “boost” 
sales. 
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Another manufacturer whose 
business is rapidly assuming pre- 
eminence in his field “shooed” the 
selling force out of sight and 
sound, because, as he frankly 
confessed, he wanted to center 
himself upon making a good line, 
that would stand up under com- 
petition and that would bear out 
the promise of his national ad- 
vertising. He was annoyed by his 
sales manager and his assistant 
sales managers who were forever 
running to him for advice or with 
reports, 

So he resorted to the sales cor- 
poration for relief. He retains 
control and examines the sales 
reports once a week. 

An interesting working out of 
the sales agency scheme is seen 
in the United Manufacturers, of 
New York, who have been ad- 
vertising widely a line of auto- 
mobile accessories, under the 
name of “Standard Equipment.” 
It is the selling end of these man- 
ufacturing companies, the Jones 
Speedometer Company, the Weed 
Tire Chain Grip Company, the 
New York and New Jersey Lu- 
bricant Company, the Windshield 
Manufacturing Company, C. A. 
Metzgar, Inc., Commercial Tele- 
graph and Electric Company, and 
Commercial Shock Absorber Com- 
pany. The United Manufacturers 
is incorporated for $25,000. It is 
not designed as a dividend paying 
machine. The profits are turned 
back to the several separate com- 
panies whose selling agent it is. 
The advertising and other sales 
expenses are divided pro rata 
among the component manufactur- 
ers. The sales corporation es- 
tablishes all credits, and is rap- 
idly assuming powerful propor- 
tions, through its connections with 
the trade and through the estab- 
lishment of its own selling chan- 
nels. 

Manufacturers are learning the 
merits and the disadvantages of 
the sales corporation from. the 
bumps, they have received. It is 
likely. that soon .manufacturers 
will know “how to do it,” and 
that then sales corporations will 
enter the field in greater num- 


bers, as sales engines of distinc-. 


tive force. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
12,000 to 15,000 —$5.00 a year; $90.00 a page 


ARTS & DECORATION 
25,000 to 30,000—$1.80 a year; $120.00 a page 


Combination Rate 


One Pace - -_ $180.00 


40,000 copies, $144.00 a page on 3-page order 
ONE INCH, (12-time contract) $8 


THIS RATE EXPIRES JANUARY 1, 1911 


WALTER A. JOHNSON, Manager, . 114 West 32d Street, New York 
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ONEIDA COMMUNITY ADS 
AND PAINS: WITH 
ART WORK. | 





MUCH EXPENSE AND EFFORT PUT 

| INTO DzZSIGNS — HELTER-SKELTER 
ART WORK—DR, DUNN “LIVES” 
WITH DESIGNS—VALUES OF DUM- 
MIES MADE IN ADVANCE AND 
ORIGINAL PLATES — 20 PER CENT 
FOR ART WORK. 





By A. Rowden King. 

“I live with my advertising de- 
| signs for weeks and months at a 
time before I finally make a selec- 
} tion of the one I think is best,” 
isaid Dr. B. L. Dunn, the adver- 
jtising manager of the Oneida 
|Community, Ltd. who has the 
j reputation of being one of the 
most painstaking users of com- 
; mercial art in the advertising field 
to-day. 

“I believe the great reason why 
the art work of so many adver- 
; tisers is of an inferior quality is 
{because so many put their de- 
, signs through slap-dash, helter- 
skelter, hit-or-miss,”. continued 
Dr. Dunn. “It makes little differ- 
ence how many months in ad- 
| vance they may know they will 
require ads of artistic merits, they 
usually put off their pianning 
until the last possible minute. | 
go on the other plan. The adver- 
tisements I will be running in the 
magazines this fall, in Novem- 
ber and around Christmas, were 
| begun as early as last April. 
| Ten years ago the Oneida Com- 
| munity decided to advertise its 
high-art silver plated table ware. 
For many years prior to that 
time it has been making such sil- 
| ver for wholesalers on the “pri- 
'vate brands” plan. 
| “If we only knew then what 
'we do now,” says the Oneida 
jad-man. “I doubt whether we 
iwould have been so enthusiastic 
ito begin our advertising, inas- 
|much as competition in the table 
silver line is of the sharpest. 


{ 








' Furthermore, we had no distribu- 
tion, no agents, no reputation— 
| nothing but the goods.” 

To-day Community Silver, as it 
is called, is known from coast to 
The distribution is thor- 


coast. 


J 





ough through the jobbers, The 
organization has upwards of 
thirty salesmen constantly on the 
road. Whatever — success may 
have been attained, Dr. Dunn a. 
tributes almost entirely to his two 
principles of advertising. These 


are: I—Make a good showing in 
every publication you use, with 
big space, or don’t use the pub- 
iication at all; and, 2—Don’t stint 
pains or expense in the art end, 

Dr. Dunn’s idea of advertising 








HOW THE MUSEUM FURNISHED AN EXCLU- 
SIVE BACKGROUND. 


art is summarized by him as fol- 
lows: “Greater beauty, greater 
quality, greater distinction.” He 
realizes that advertising space is 
not in itself valuable; rather that 
it is only valuable in proportion 
to the pulling-power of the adver- 
tisement which is printed on it. 
and that art is an indespensable 
adjunct to pulling-power. 

He thinks little or nothing of 
spending $500 or $600 for the de- 
sign alone of one of his ads, ex- 
clusive of the cost of plates. 
handsome full-page design which 
he is using this fall in the women’s 
magazines, showing a set table 
with glasses, candle lamp, etc., 
cost fully that much. This ad will 
appear in colors on the back 
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cover of the Ladies’ Home Jcur- 
nal and Delineator for Novem- 
ber, and the Housekeeper for Oc- 
tober. It also appears in black 
and white in the Woman’s Home 
Companion for October, and in 
Good Housekeeping, McClure’s, 


Everybodys, American, Scrib- 
ners, Review of Reviews, Har- 
per's, Hampton’s and other lead- 
ing magazines. There are twenty- 
three publications on this fall’s 
list altogether. Other November 
back covers in colors will be in 
the Designer and the New Idea. 


ONLY “ORIGINAL” PLATES USED. 


But the mention of the plates 
brings up an interesting side. Dr. 
Dunn was asked if he advocated 
large expenditures for hand work 
on plates. He said he did not. 
“There are very few men who 
are able to do good tooling,” he 
said. “I find it is far better to 
have your designs, right to the 
minutest detail, to begin with. I 
only pay 35 cents the square inch 
for my plates. That isn’t high. 
But I always send original plates 
to the publications. ‘The adver- 
tiser. who sends electros, and most 
advertisers do, I find, is slip-shod. 
He doesn’t deserve to get the best 
results, and he usually doesn’t.” 

In the ten years of its adver- 
tising existence, the Oneida Com- 
munity advertising has made 
some great improvements. Bui 
almost from the very beginning 
its advertising has been peculiar 
for one thing. The designs for 
the ads of each new campaign 
have been distinctive, as a group. 
Usually this distinction has been 
carried out in the backgrounds. 
One year the Community Silver 
was shown against a background 
of conventional flowers, another 
against handsome clay moulding, 
still another against real white 
roses, or exquisite linen, or, as this 
year, on handsomely set. dining- 
tables. This continuity has natu- 
rally tended to drive home the ap- 
peal of the advertising. 

“We try now to make our ap- 
peal as personal, as snappy, as 
immediate as possible,” says Dr. 
Dunn. “I recall an Oneida Com- 
munity ad which some one got up 
in the old days. It ran something 
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like this: ‘Somewhere, in some 
town, some dealer is waiting to 
sell you Community Silver.’ Just 
imagine it!” : 

For a number of years the table 
silver shown in the Oneida Com- 
munity ads was drawn by hand. 
But this method was found to be 
unsatisfactory, giving the silver 
an ironish, lusterless look. In 
1906, therefore, a change was 


a 





STANDS OUT AS IF IN RELIEF. 


made, and handsome photographs 
were first used: They have been 
successfully used ever since. 


LIVING WITH DESIGNS 


Dr. Dunn goes to every trouble 
to get up his designs. He thinks 
out a number of ideas months 
ahead, and has “dummies,” which 
are complete as to the smallest 
detail of lettering or illustration, 
made up. A set of these he puts 
up in his office and at his home, 
and then he lives with them. He 
finds that he is not always able 
to pass judgment upon the mo- 
ment, but finally, after days and 
weeks of study and familiarity, 
the design which is pre-eminently 
the better asserts itself. Then he 
calls into consultation the officials 
of the Community to substantiate 
his. conclusion, and the final de- 
cision, is made: 
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A few months ago, when Dr. 
Dunn determined to show his sil- 
ver against beautiful embroidered 
table linen, he went to. the 
museum authorities in New York 
and got permission from them to 
photograph some of their hand- 
somest specimens, thus to aid 
the quality atmosphere. Later 
other handsome linens were 
bought outright from different 
sources at some expense. 


COLOR ADDS MUCH TO THIS CURRENT BACK 
COVER. 


The Oneida Community copy is 
not all of the “general publicity” 
type. The aim is constantly kept 
in mind of not allowing the ad- 
vertising to become monotonous. 
Once in a while argumentative 
copy or copy with life and actiou 
is used. For instance, the en- 
graver is shown cutting deep into 
the handle of a piece of silver, 
and the text explains that he 
knows when a piece is heavily 
silver-plated. 

The same care which is put 
into the Oneida Community ad- 
vertising to the consumer is put 
in the advertising to the trade in 
the jewelers’ trade papers. For 
some years past now the back 
cover of the Jewelers’ Circular 
and The Keystone have been con- 





trolled every issue by the Oneida 
Community. The former was 
signed up on a five years’ straight 
contract, and the later on q 
three years’ contract The trade 
was given to know of the exist- 
ence of these long-time contracts, 
in order to give the idea of the 
continuity and permanency of the 
sales work, 

An especially good Oneida 
trade paper ad, which would not 
reproduce well here, was recently 
run as a back cover in one of the 
jewelers’ publications. It showed 
a greedy-looking “bogie-man,” his 
mouth full of greenbacks. The 
text reflected the new thought in 
merchandising. It read in part: 
“Don’t let the Bogie of Competi- 
tion eat up your profits. The 
dealer who carries Community 
Silver and Reliance Plate need 
not fear competition because he 
cannot be harmed by it.” 

Color work in the trade adver- 
tising has been frequent. Special 
designs have been the regular 
thing, of late years, though for- 
merly the practice obtained of run- 
ning small reproductions of the 
current consumer advertising to- 
gether with some type matter 
containing special trade appeals. 
Not infrequently the trade is 
made to appreciate the extent and 
value of the consumer advertis- 
ing being done, specific references 
being made to the general pub- 
lications being used. 

The Oneida Community has 
three or four different lines of 
manufacture. Without a doubt, 
the table silverware comes first 
and foremost. But there is also 
an extensive line of silks and of 
hardware, some of which, includ- 
ing spring traps, chains, etc., are 
advertised. 

Newhouse and Victor traps are 
advertised on the same _broad- 
gauged plan.. The current issue 
of one of the sporting magazines 
read by trappers contains an 
eight-page, three-color insert de- 
voted to the Victor Trap. It is a 
handsome and, for that reason, 
an expensive piece of work. 


TRADE-MARKING TRAPS. 


There is, by the way, an inter- 
esting mechandising side to 
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these Victor Traps. They have 
been on the market for some 
years. But of late, it seems, a 
number of imitations of them 
have appeared which have 
threatened to make inroads on 
the sales by deceiving purchasers. 

A clever plan has been put into 
operation. Some months ago, the 
Oneida Community began turn- 
ing out Victor: Traps with the 
circular disc in the center upon 
which the animal treads and re- 
leases the spring cut out in the 
shape of a“V”. Traps have now 
been turned out in this form for 
some months, and no particular 
mention has been made of the 
fact. Now, however, with a num- 
ber of the new “V” traps in use, 
and with the dealers stocked up 
with them, the time has come to 
advertise the new trade-mark, 
and considerable emphasis is be- 
ing put on it in the advertising, 
which will undoubtedly go a long 
way toward offsetting the in- 
fringing competition. 

The hardware of the Oneida 
Community, whenever depicted by 
Dr. Dunn in his advertising, is 
shown so clearly and realistically 
that it seems to stand right out 
from the printed page, as if it 
has three, instead of one, dimen- 
sions. The reproductions shown 
with this article do but indifferent 
justice to the originals. 

It has long been a mooted ques- 
tion among careful advertisers 
just what percentage of the ex- 
pense for mere blank advertising 
space may with discretion be put 
into the art work which is to fill 
that space. This question was 
asked of Dr, Dunn, who, from 
experience, is perhaps in as good 
a position to answer it author- 
itatively as any advertiser. 

“Judging from my éxperience,” 
he said, “an expense of $5,000 for 
art work, when you are buying 
$25,000 worth of white space, is 
about the right proportion. That 
is about 20 per cent. Of course, 
when your space bill mounts up 
much higher than $25,000, the ex- 
pense for art work does not need 
to keep pace. On $50,000, the art 
expense need not be materially 
higher than for $25,000, ali things 
being considered, I should say. 
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But it is in spending that first $5,- 
coo that so many advertisers 
kick.” : 
ea cage es 
TEXAS DEALER’S SCHEME OF CO- 
OPERATION WITH NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING. 


SecretTary’s Orrice, Det Rio CoMMER- 
CIAL CLUB. 
Det Rio, Tex., Sept. 9, 1910. 
Editor Pranters’ Ink: 

I have come across an example of 
“dealer co-operation” that carries to the 
extreme degree of efficiency, to my no- 
tion. ; 

Yesterday when I bought my copy of 
the Saturday Evening Post from the 
boy and looked through it I came near 
falling out of my chair when I noted 
double spread for the Kahn Tailoring 
Company—with the local Del Rio 
agent’s name printed on some white 
space in the lower left hand corner. I 
didn’t suspect the local agent of as 
much astuteness in co-operating with the 
advertising, and wondered if the Post 
had printed its million and a half edi- 
tion for the local agents of the number- 
less towns in which it circulated. In- 
quiry brought out that the local agent 
had arranged with the boy for his entire 
supply to be sent to a local printer who 
run them through his jobber with the 
result shown. The local carrier sells 
about 150 Posts here, so that the effect 
of the stunt should be very good for 
the local tailoring agent. 

Printers’ Ink gets better every issue. 
The profession has at last a real adver- 
tising journal. 

Frep I. Meyers, 
Secretary. 


—__+e+—___ 
INTERESTING FIGURES FOR A 
CAMPAIGN IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


A novel method of summarizing the 
possibilities of a territory campaign 
by using the local newspapers has been 
— in booklet form by the Julius 

athews Special Agency, of Boston. 

Twenty-six representative New Eng- 
land cities are selected, in which it is 
estimated there are fully 293,200 famil- 
ies, after deduction has been made for 
the very rich, very poor and the illit- 
erate. 

It is estimated that if the sampling 
method were employed it would easily 
cost $30,000 to reach these families once 
allowing as little as 12 cents for the 
expenses. Circularizing at 5 cents a 
family would cost $14,000. Mailed ad- 
vertising matter,’ ten pieces a year, 
would cost $100,000. 

On the other hand, it is shown that 
a newspaper circulation of 235,000 daily 
can be had for as little as 2 2-3 cents 
a family ‘for eight months of steady 
work—69 suggestions, twice a week, 
typed in ten-inch space.” 

The proposition is concluded as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘Let us say that each of these 
families should use but 5 cents worth 
a week of your article. That means an 
annual business of $762,320, at retail, 
If they should use 10 cents a week, 
the total would reach $1,524,640.” 
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Leslies 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 





THE OLDEST ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER IN THE UNITED STATES 


Here is a new and distinctive sales-bringing 
force for you. Guaranteeing 250,000 week- 
ly circulation, we are actually delivering some 
20,000 more, and all of it in a field that is 
unique—Leslie’s is the only illustrated 
weekly newspaper. 





You have got to know the new Leslie’s and you 
have got to reckon with it. It shows itself to you now- 
adays ina new dress—a new. typographical make-up, 
~ superior art work, and pages increased from 24 to 28, 
It is all part of our plan to make Leslie’s even more 
valuable to you than ever before. But the cream of 
that value to you is in the facts of our circulation—facts 
that we want you to know—the “ How and Why” of 
it. And because of these facts we faithfully prophesy, 
and you will believe, that our circulation will reach 


300,000 by January. 


One Dollar a Line— 
One-third of a Cent per Thousand 
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Every National Advertiser Owes it to 
Himself to Read and Digest These 
Facts of the Circulation of Leslie’s 


Weekly 


The total net circulation of LESLIE'S WEEKLY 
for the issue of August 25th, 1910, was 260,778. Of this 
number 247,978 are actual subscribers of record. These 
subscribers are obtained largely on a premium subscription 
plan, price being $5.50 for one year and $7.80 for a year 
anda half. The one year subscriptions amount to 20% 
of the total, and year and a half subscriptions 80%, 


The number of employes in the Subscription Depart- 
ment of LESLIE'S WEEKLY at the Home Office is 115. 
There are 15 Branch Offices under the direction of a sal- 
aried manager, and 21 sub-offices. 


The number of salaried employes in the field at this 
date is 519. The number of salesmen actually soliciting 


subscriptions for LESLIE'S WEEKLY is 425. 


The number of subscriptions written from Janua 


| to July 29,1910, for LESLIE'S WEEKLY is 129,866 


The number of subscriptions which expired be- 
tween January | and July 29, 1910, is . . 85,166 


Total net gain for seven months . . . 44,700 





Of the subscriptions written from January | to July 29, 
1910, 
22,021 were cash-in-advance subscriptions. 
The percentage of cash-in-advance subscriptions throughout 
the year has averaged over 21%. 
P. S.—Our issue for Sept. 22nd is 276,400. Hadn't | 

you better write us? 


ALLAN C. HOFFMAN 


Advertising Manager 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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1907 to 1910 
Why Farm Journal gained 


In 1907, before the panic, advertising was booming. 
That year, in the amount of advertising space sold, the 
great mediums broke all records. 

In August, 1907, most of the great magazines and 
weeklies, as well as the Farm JouRNAL, printed more ad- 
vertising than in the same month of any previous year. 

But the next year told a different story. There was a 
slump all along the line. In August of 1908 the amount 
of advertising in the principal mediums was far below 
that of August, 1907. In many cases it was only a frac- 
tion of that for the previous August. 

From that slump the magazines and weeklies have not 
yet recovered. If you compare the August magazines of 
1907 with those of 1910, you will see that in most of them 
the advertising runs far below that in 1907. In many 
cases they have only half as much, or even less. 

But the Farm Journat has nearly 30% more than in 
August, 1907, the banner year. 

Why has the Farm JourNnat so soon regained more 
than it lost? 

Partly, no doubt, because farmers have been and are 
more prosperous than city people; but mainly because ad- 
vertisers find that “the Farm JourNAL often pays when 
all other mediums fail.” 

When it is hard to get returns, then is the time to con- 
centrate in the medium that pulls! 


Forms for November close October 5th. $4.00 a line for over 800,000 copies. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Is ANYBODY DECEIVED BY 
IMITATION PERSONAL 
LETTERS? 





LITTLE CHANCE FOR DECEIVING NOW- 
ADAYS—NO USE IN THE DECEP- 
TION—THE ATTITUDE OF THE 

‘ 


MAN WHO GETS THE “ PER- 
SONAL” LETTER. 





By Wm. H. Ray. 


As far as the writer knows, 
this idea came into general use 
about fifteen years ago among a 
class of mail-order people who 
handled various articles, including 
pink pills, which would cure any 
sort of a disease in a day or two; 
little boxes of dental powder, 
with which they gave away a dia- 
mond pin with every twelve 
boxes; all sorts of medicines; in 
fact, any small article that would 
be considered in general use. 
These firms operated largely in 
the country districts. They usu- 
ally addressed their prospective 
customer as “My dear Friend,” 
and in a great many cases were 
very successful in disposing of 
large quantities of inferior ar- 
ticles at a very exorbitant price. 

This idea of imitating personal 
letters in advertising was adopted 
by business houses in general, 
largely because a great number of 
firms became interested in the 
manufacture of devices to pro- 
duce these imitations and contin- 
ually urged their advantages to 
the business man. While this idea 
was a novelty, it met with fairly 
good success, but like every 
other deception, it soon failed to 
accomplish the object for which 
it was originated, and I believe 
that now it would be very hard 
to find a business man who could 
not defect an imitation personal 
letter, either by its general ap- 
pearance or the wording, imme- 
diately it reaches his desk. 
Strange to say, hundreds, even 
thousands, of business men are 
still continuing this obsolete 
method of advertising, not giving 
a thought to the fact that they 
themselves realize the deception 
instantly; or else they do not give 
the people, to whom they are ad- 
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vertising, credit for being as in- 
telligent as they are. 

The writer believes that there 
are absolutely no advantages, and 
many disadvantages, to this class 
of advertising. Let us look at it 
from a thoroughly common-sense 
standpoint. What is the first 
thing which a person notices re- 
garding mail matter which he re- 
ceives? It may be well to note 
here that in our so-called big 
business houses all mail matter is 
opened by a clerk employed for 
this purpose; all advertising mat- 
ter, regardless of the form, is 
turned over to the advertising de- 
partment and the mail is thor- 
oughly sorted, so that the man 
who really makes the decisions to 
buy does not have the opportunity 
to decide whether the matter is 
personal or not. What about the 
small business houses where the 
manager or proprietor sees and 
opens all the mail and we will 
suppose that he is busy. In hun- 
dreds of cases which we have in- 
vestigated I find that the man 
says that he sorts the mail en- 
tirely by postage stamp. He puts 
all of the one-cent stamps to one 
side, for investigation when he 
has an opportunity, and immedi- 
ately opens the two-cent sealed, 
or first-class matter. Does he ex- 
amine the address to see if it 
is typewritten or handwritten? ~ 
Never! He cannot even tell you 
if it is addressed to an individual 
or to the firm, so from outside 
appearance the stamp determines 
whether the mail matter receives 
individual attention or not. 

How about the man who is not 
especially busy, who has plenty of 
time to look at everything that 
comes on his desk? In this case, 
of course, the appearance of the 
outside does not cut any figure 
whatever, as he looks at. every- 
thing. 

But, for argument’s sake, we 
will take a letter which is so close 
an imitation of a personal letter 
that the man who receives it does 
not at first recognize that it is a 
circular. He reads it through, 
finds that some one wants to sell 
him some life insurance. or so- 
licits his business for printing. or, 
in fact, any of the hundred differ- 
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ent things. Do you think that this 
man believes that this is a per- 
sonal matter? Do you think that 
he believes this insurance man or 
printer is offering him any in- 
ducements that he would not offer 
five thousand other men? Has 
the sender of this letter accom- 
plished any more in the end than 
he would if he had sent him a 
plain printed statement of facts? 
If the man is interested in the 
subject mentioned he will in 
either case give the matter con- 
sideration. 

Now, regarding the really per- 
sonal feeling that a man feels in 
regard to this matter. Did you 
ever have a salesman send in his 
business card; found you were 
not interested in what he had to 
sell and sent word to him that 
you did not care to talk with him? 
A few days afterward he called 
again and sent in his visiting 
card, which did not state the busi- 
ness. Not recognizing the name, 
you granted him an interview and 
his first words when he meets you 
necessarily stated the subject on 
which he called. How did you 
feel toward this man? He gained 
an interview with you through 
deception. I believe that a man 
never landed an order by these 
methods, and when a man re- 
ceives an imitation personal let- 
ter and it is good enough so that 
it deceives him into reading it, I 
believe he feels in the same way, 
only, perhaps, in a lesser degree, 
toward the man who sent it. 

A great many of the largest man- 
ufacturing companies have years 
ago discarded the idea of imita- 
tion personal letters and are 
using clean-cut printed matter in- 
stead of lying awake nights figur- 
ing out how to make something 
look more personal when it isn’t 
personal and can’t be. A _ buyer 
does not want to be: deceived in 
regard to a product. 


frank, honest statement of 


the advantages of your proposi- 
tion will accomplish more in the 
long run than pages of supposedly 
personal arguments, which in- 
geniously match (?) typewriter 
ribbons and even sometimes work 
in the prospect’s name on the 
second page. 
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SUIT OVER WORD “BUSINESS,” 
CLAIMED BY TWO MAGAZINES 


A case of unusual interest to publish. 
ers, involving the question of rights to 
publication titles was brought before 
the New York Supreme Court recently, 

Some time ago, The Business Man’s 
Publishing Company announced 4 
change in the title of The Boob. 
Keeper, which had outgrown its name, 
the publishers stated in their announce. 
ment. It was no longer merely a mag. 
azine of accounting. Therefore, they 
proposed to add a word to the title, 
giving the magazine a name which fully 
expressed its character: Business and 
The Book-Keeper. 

The Ronald Press, publishers of the 
Business World, took exception to this 
change of title on the ground ‘that their 
publication at one time had absorbed 
a publication known as Business, and 
that the word still appeared upon the 
contents page as a sub-title for the 
magazine. They endeavored to ob. 
tain an injunction to restrain The Busi- 
ness Man’s Publishing Company from 
publishing and distributing Business 
and The Book-Keeper and_also to pre- 
vent the American News Company and 
Ward & Gow from having a part in its 
distribution. 

The matter was argued before Justice 
Nathan Bijur and the preliminary in- 
junction asked for was refused. The 
case will later come up for hearing. In 
his opinion, Judge Bijur stated that it 
did not appear that tne rights of The Busi- 
ness World were interfered with or that 
any unfair competition had been _prac- 
ticed by the other magazine and that 
there was no apparent intention of de- 
ceiving the public as to Business and 
The Book-Keeper or of imposing upon 
the subscribers of The Business World. 
He held furthermore that it was a ques- 
tion whether The Business World still 
retained the right to the word Business 
as a part of its title, since it did not 
appear conspicuously upon the cover of 
the magazine and had not been in real 
use. 

As a result of the decision Business 
and The Book-Keeper will continue to 
be issued under that title. 


——__~+or————_—_ 


“ONLY PUBLISHED UNDER CER- 
TAIN CONDITIONS.” 





San Francisco, Aug. 3ist, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

You mentioned in your paper that I 
was placing Malthoid advertising 
throughout the Southwest and East, 
and it has been responsible for my 
receiving a great deal of mail from 
publishers soliciting this business. 

These contracts run 100, 200 and 430 
inches, and they are only published un- 
der certain conditions. 

Publishers who desire this business 
will save themselves trouble if they will 
send me important information in re- 
gard to their publications. For in- 
stance, the circulation, the rate and 
the time of publication. 

E. M. Swasey. 
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‘= ager of the Portland, Oregon, Commercial Club, and he 
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aa “ The farmer reads the farm papers in a mood to believe, while he 

sorbed reads the magazines not only to be amused, but to forget. The 

- farm paper is a sermon—the magazine a vaudeville." 
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“still which, because of the technical excellence and plain, prac- 
a0 tical way in which they are edited, are read by 325,000 
bia of the most advanced farmers in the country—business men 
cto who are making money and spending it for the same kind of 
things that well-to-do city people buy. There is purchasing 

“ER- power in our circulation. 
ORANGE JUDD FARMER covers the Central 
0, West; AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, the Middle 


at I and Southern States; NEW ENGLAND HOME- 
ast STEAD, the New England States. 305,000 circulation 


rom weekly, guaranteed. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


will Headquarters: 


Western Office : Esain Ofe0: 
1 , a: 439-441 Lafayette Street . : 
"ok New York 1-57 West Worthington St. 
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ADVERTISING—THE 
ERN POLITICAL 
STUMP. 


HOW IT WAS RECENTLY DONE IN 
THE SOUTH—-FULL PAGE USED 
WITH FINE  EFFECT—-OPPONENT 
COMES IN TOO LATE TO WIN. 


By G. D. Crain, Jr. 

The political advertisement has 
been making headway, gradually, 
as newspapers have learned that 
there is no capital penalty pro- 
vided for failure to insert daily 
“boosts” for candidates of the 
party they are aligned with. Pol- 
iticians themselves have realized 
that the good old days of free 
advertising have almost vanished, 
and some of them, seizing the 
new idea, are learning how to ad- 
vertise on a space basis. 

Not long ago, in a Southern 
city, 2 Congressman was running 
for renomination. He was op- 
posed by another leading Dem- 
ocrat, who had influential con- 
nections and many friends. The 
principal Democratic paper of the 
city was appealed to by both for 
suppert, and finally very wisely 
decided to keep “hands off.” 

“Boys,” said the publisher, “it’s 
up to you. Fight it out between 
you, and may the best man win!” 

After that the paper printed 
only the real facts of the cam- 
paign as news matter, giving in- 
formation as to the opening of 
headquarters, and the time and 
place of speeches by the two can- 
didates. There were no long 
articles extolling the “records” of 
the Congressman nor detailing 
the “splendid service in_ the 
ranks” performed by his op- 
ponent. 

The Congressman happened to 
be unusually fortunate in the 
choice of his advisers. One of 
them was a _ former political 
writer on several leading news- 
papers; another an ex-managing 
editor of a local daily, who had 
gone into business, but hadn’t 
forgotten the smell of printers’ 
ink, and a third was the adver- 
tising manager of the paper 
which had cut out the “free 
doin’s.” 

At a council of war held short- 


MOD- 
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ly before the primary election, 
when it was admitted that there 
wasn’t enough interest in the 
campaign to cause the traditional 
ripple of excitement, and when 
the Congressman, who had wilted 
down dozens of collars trying to 
rouse his cohorts to action, was 
on the verge of a collapse, the 
advertising man made a sugges- 
tion, 

“Look here,” he exclaimed, 

“The papers aren’t giving you 
any space—and I don’t blame 
them. But why don’t you buy it? 
Take a page in our paper, or an- 
other, for the coming week, be- 
tween now and the primary, and 
make your arguments through it. 
I believe that's the only way to 
win this fight.” 

The newspaper men in the 
crowd applauded the sentiment, 
and a contract was made over the 
telephone for an entire page in 
the leading Democratic daily. It 
happened to be an _ afternoon 
sheet, and as such was calculated 
to reach “the boys in_ the 
trenches.” 

The managing editor took hold 
of the thing right off the reel, 
and named his page The Fifth 
District Democrat. A drawing 
of the name was made, and a cut 
ordered from the engraver. The 
political writer rolled up his 
sleeves and got out a few hot 
news items telling how the Con- 
gressman had saved money for 
his constituents, made the nation 
ring with praise for his elo- 
quence, built a large part of the 
Panama Canal, soaked Cannon 
where it would do Uncle Joe the 
most good, and, in short, had 
done everything possible to up- 
hold “Democracy unterrified and 
undefiled,” as Marse Henry would 
say. 

The advertising expert was on 
the job, too. 

“A few display ads would 
help,” he said, vulling out his 
rule. “How about a_ three- 
column ad, twenty squares deep, 
with just three big words in it: 
‘Vote at the Democratic Prim- 
r re 

That got the managing editor’s 
O.K., while the crestfallen Con- 
gressman had perked up and was 
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beginning to feel something like 
once more. ; 

“Here, get busy,” said the boss 
of the paper, shoving some sheets 
of foolscap in the direction of the 
statesman. “Write out the plat- 
form you’re running on, featur- 
ing up tariff revision and putting 
in a few hot shots about Cannon- 
ism, and why Taft is mox nichts 
aus. Make it strong — but 
brief. ! 

Meanwhile an active young 
newspaper man — some of the 
older heads didn’t want to be 
known publicly in the game—had 
been hired to make up the paper, 
and armed with a dummy and 
proof sheets of the hot stuff 
turned loose by the ad man and 
the political shark, he went down 
to the composing room of the 
paper the next morning, and put 
the Fifth Avenue Democrat, 
Volume One, Number One, into 
place. 

And the town woke up. 

There was a big line, “Adver- 
tisement,” at top and bottom of 
the page, but the gentle reader 
didn’t give a hang for that. He 
saw the stuff, and it hit him be- 
tween the eyes. Every gathering 
place of the sons of toil was filled 
that evening with voters discuss- 
ing “what the paper said” about 
the Congressman, and the appeal 
made to their loyalty reached the 
mark. The next day there was 
more of it, and the next, and by 
the end of the week the Con- 
gressman felt once more that life 
was worth living, and that his 
vanishing “prestige” had been 
given a lift. 

His opponent, meanwhile, had 
seen the light also, and had 
bought space in the same paper. 
He was late, however, and, in ad- 
dition, didn’t have the expert 
copy men to write his stuff for 
him, and the Congressman’s 
newspaper continued to thrill the 
voters and make them shout for 
the rooster, All speeches, of course, 
had been declared off long ago. 

Just to complete the record, it 
may be added that the Congress- 
man heat his opponent 2 to t, and 
adopted as his platform, to be rur 
on consistently hereafter: “If you 
want an office—advertise !” 
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Knowing just where 
effort is directed is one of 
the first principles in safe 
and sane advertising. 

Therefore, an adver- 
tiser, whose chief purpose 
is to reach and interest 
only the residents in small 
towns and villages, would 
be foolish to use mediums 
which circulate in metro- 
politan centres. 


THE UTICA 





bridges over the vast area 


between the large cities, 
reaching, as it does, regu- 
larly and faithfully, every 
week, 140,000 prosperous and 
intelligent homes in the 
smaller towns and villages 
of New York State, New 
England and adjacent states, 
covering them as does no 
other other medium of gen- 
eral circulation. 

That is why THE SAT- 
URDAY GLOBE is essen- 
tial to your advertising 
campaign—if you wish it to 
be successful. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis. 
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Don’t hold a 
dime so close 
to your eye that 
you can’t see 
] the dollar right 
behind. Good 
Copy and good 
Drawings if 
they save you 
money are 
worth all they 
cost. If a man 
should offer 
you a new automobile, at half 
the advertised price, you would 
be justified in thinking there was 
something wrong with the en- 
gine or some other part you 
couldn’t see. 





* * * 


The Ethridge Company, Gen- 
tlemen:—The drawing of the 
girl and Copier came a few days 
ago, and is, both technically and 
artistically, as fine a piece of 
draughtsmanship as we _ have 
ever had the good luck to pur- 
chase. We hand you specifica- 
tions and formal requisition for 
another drawing, which is differ- 
ent from, and in some ways 
more difficult than, anything you 
have yet done for us. Candidly, 
we don’t know whether the idea 
can be executed or not, but we 
do know that if there is any way 
of doing it, your organization 
will discover how. If your usual 
schedule is carried out, we'll get 
a sketch in 48 hours, and a fin- 
ished drawing in three days 
more. We don’t know how you 
do that, either, but—in all seri- 


ousness, the way you have in- : 


variably put through our stuff, 
regardless of its technical pecu- 
liarities, has the speed limit 
broken to bits! Just inject that 
into your clear Havana—and 
smoke up! As to price—we’ll 





Ethrt 





pass that up to you—since we 
haven’t been “stung” yet. 

(Extract from letter received | 
from manufacturers of office fix- 
tures. ) 

* * 

The Ethridge Company is not 

1 Advertising Agency in your 
sense of the word. We do not 
place accounts. 
nish the 


lustrations, Ideas. 
* * x 
The Ethridge Company, Gen- 
tlemen:—We _ acknowledge re- 
ceipt of booklet and consider it 
all that could be expected; in 
other words, a fine piece of 
workmanship. With best re- 
gards, we are, etc. 
(Extract from letter received 
from collection agency.) 
* * * 


The average man looks upon 
a life insurance agent as some- 


thing of a nuisance and a bore— | 


the average man. He doesn't 
like to be reminded that life 


is short and full of uncertain- | 


We simply fur- | 
stuff that makes the | 
advertising successful—Copy, Il- | 


ties, or that his wife and babies | 


may need the money after he is 
gone. The wise man invites in- 
surance, buys all he can afford, 
knows it is a good investment, 
and pays his premiums with a 
good grace and a smiling face. 
Some adveftis- 

ers succeed; 
many fail. It 
isn’t a bad plan 
to have your 
advertising in- 
sured by using 
the best possi- 
ble copy and 
the best possi- 
ble drawings, 
Ethridge _ poli- 
cies cover all 
risks. 
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If you mere- 
ly wish to ex- 
hercise your 
money, there 
are more ex: 
citing ways of 
doing it than 
buying expen- 
| sive space and 
then filling it 
with whatever 
pictures artists 
happen to bring 
in, and such 
words as you chance to think of 
when closing dates are hard upon 
you. First plan your advertis- 
ing, from the ground up, and 
have it made as it should be by 
men who know how. Time 
enough then to consider space 
and mediums. 
* * * 


Let’s get acquainted, whether 
| you need us now or not; you 
| can't know too many hard-work- 
ing, straight-thinking people. 

* * * 


Beautiful typography and 
| presswork are excellent things, 
but they could never make the 
| city directory rival the works of 
| the late Mr. Beadle. We com- 
| bine artistic illustrations and fine 

pr:nting with copy that grips and 
ho'ds. 





* * * 


The Ethridge Company, Gen- 
| tlemen:—The proofs have just 
| arrived, and, in simple justice to 

you, I must say that you have 
broken all records for rapid and 
accurate work. I feel that the in- 
telligent and systematic treat- 
ment you have, from the start, 
given to our drawings, cuts, 
typesetting and electros has 
| saved us, in lost time, for ex- 
planations, revisions, coaxing, 
| driving, watching, and the usual 
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disappointments and delays with 
Artists and Printers, an amount 
equal almost to your entire 
monthly bills—and they have not 
been small, as you will admit. 
The four watercolor drawings 
which you made for us are, in 
my opinion, the smartest things 
yet produced in a commercial 
way at the price. You need not, 
however, raise the figure on the 
next lot merely because, in a 
burst of enthusiasm, I happen to 
mention this. 

(Extract from letter received 
from Cereal Co.) 


* * * 


The Ethridge Company, Gen- 
tlemen:—The writer wishes to 
personally compliment you on 
the drawings which your firm 
has turned out for our latest 
series of car signs. They are 
eminently deserving of praise on 
account of their originality of 
design and finished production. 

(Extract from letter received 
from coffee merchants.) 


* * * 


How long would it take you, 
given the necessary materials, tc 
make a good handsaw? Yet 2 
saw is a plain, simple thing, it:- 
tended merely to cut wood. How 
much more difficult and delicate 
a proposition it is to produce an 
instrument which will influence 
the action of that most complex 
of all substances, the brain of 
man! 


The Ethridge Company 


Madison Square Building 
Madison Square, North 
(25 East 26th Street) 
New York City 


Telephones: 7890-7891-7892-7893 
Madison Square 











COPY WITH A PLAN BE- 
HIND IT. 





NECESSITY FOR A WELL DEFINED 
PLAN FOR EACH ADVERTISEMENT 


—SOME ADVERTISERS’ MISTAKES 
——OwW ONE MANUFACTURER 
LEARNED—A VACUUM CLEANER 


EXPERIENCE, 





By Roy B. Simpson, 

Some years ago, when war was 
imminent between Germany and a 
certain other country, Von 
Moltke was approached by one of 
his generals, who asked if he was 
ready for the fray. “Look in yon- 
der cabinet, and take out package 
so-and-so,” replied the old war 
horse, “and you'll find everything 
in readiness. I have been prepar- 
ing for this war for many years.’ 

Preparedness is the thing in ad- 
vertising as in war. Competition 
in business isa war, and advertis- 
ing is the ammunition. Unless 
the campaign has been carefully 
prepared by an able general the 
soldiers on the firing line will 
scatter their shot. The ammuni- 
tion will be wasted. 

New advertisers sometimes 
make the mistake of starting their 
campaign with little or no idea of 
the enormous amount of detail 
work required to handle the re- 
turns from their advertising. If 
all the advertising failures could 
be thoroughly investigated most 
of them would be shown up as 
planless campaigns. A few ex- 
amples will illustrate the impor- 
tance of making sure you're right 
before you go ahead. 

A manufacturer of stoves who 
had for years sold his output 
through the jobbing trade decided 
to sell direct to the retailer. He 
knew very little about advertis- 
ing, but thought it would suffice 
to spend his money for a few 
months and the business would 
follow with very little extra ef- 
fort. He employed the best 
known independent advertising 
man in his town to write the ads. 

“Now, Mr. Adam,” said the 
stovemaker, “I am going to spend 
about $10,000 for advertising dur- 
ing the next four months, and 
I want you to write me four good 
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ads — something catchy — and 
show plenty of pictures. All of 
the leading hardware dealers 
know that I am _ making the 
stoves and ranges sold by them 
under the trade-mark of their 
jobber. I am going to cut out the 
jobber and advertise my own 
trade-mark. I want to create aq 
demand for my stoves, and make 
this demand force the retailers to 
send us their orders. So be sure 
to put in each ad, in big type, the 
phrase—‘Ask your dealer, If he 
can not fill your order write di- 
rect to us, and we will ship you 
our stove at the retail price, all 
charges prepaid.’’ 

The Adman was amazed to 
learn that no catalogue had been 
prepared for the user. There was 
no literature for the dealer. No 
provision made for salesmen— 
nothing had been done _ beyond 
appropriating $10,000 for adver- 
tising, and the manufacturer was 
impatient to see it in the mag- 
azines. He was sure there would 
be plenty of time to prepare for 
the war with the jobbers after 
firing his first guns. 

After laboring with the prop- 
osition for several days, the manu- 
facturer saw a great light. He 
increased his appropriation to 
$50,000, and the adman put in 
several weeks of the hardest kind 
of work on plans and copy before 
the first advertisement appeared. 
The campaign was successful, but 
a less experienced man with no 
reputation to maintain might have 
written the four ads and asked no 
questions, which would have 
made a mess of the whole prop- 
Osition. 

A similar case was that of a 
large manufacturer of _ table 
syrups. This time the appropria- 
tion was nearlv a quarter million 
dollars. For the kick-off about 
twenty standard magazines and 
nearly 1,000 daily papers were 
used. It was a campaign on a 
new brand of syrup, and the copy 
was unusually convincing. All 
the necessary supplementary ma- 
terial for salesmen, retailers and 
jobbers had been prepared. 
There was seemingly nothing 
lacking to make the campaign a 
stupendous success. 











fa 








But the trouble lay in the fact 
that the advertising had been run- 
ning for two weeks’ before the 
factory began the delivery of the 
jobbers’ first orders. The trade 
was disgusted, and salesmen dis- 
couraged. Thousands of dollars 
in money and effort were wasted, 
and months of hard work were 
required to overcome the bad ef- 
fect of this stupid piece of work. 

Another example of a good 
stunt that failed is found in the 
experience of a small but rapidly 
growing soap concern. Consider- 
able advertising had been done in 
the magazines, and the sales force 
had little trouble in sending in a 
very satisfactory lot of orders. 
But certain cities in Southern 
Ohio failed to respond. They 
were too near to Cincinnati and 
thought too much of the great 
Procter & Gamble Co. to help a 
foreign concern get a foothold in 
their community. 

The soap manufacturer sug- 
gested a local newspaper cam- 
paign, and his advertising man- 
ager was ordered to prepare the 
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copy and start the advertising 
without delay. Every daily paper 
in five cities was used, but there 
wasn’t a salesman within 500 
miles of those cities while the ad- 
vertising was appearing. A dozen 
good men in those towns to work 
the trade and. advertise their 
firm’s advertising would have re- 
sulted in a large business. As_it 
was, the orders received did not 
amount to one-fourth the amount 
actually spent on this campaign. 

Good copy consists mainly in 
telling the truth about your goods 
in simple sentences that convince 
the reader. But every piece of° 
copy should have back of it a 
plan supplementing the general 
advertising and selling plan. 

It doesn’t matter how carefully 
the original plan may have been 
written or how perfectly it may 
suit the conditions at the time it 
was written, it will be changed 
many times in the course of a 
year. The general plan is in a 
constant state of evolution. This 
is made necessary by what your 
competitors are doing and by 
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the constantly changing conditions. 
Every successful manager of 
advertising and sales will in- 
stantly take advantage of a bad 
move of a competitor and use it 
to strengthen his own organiza- 
tion, even though it compels him 
to suddenly change the style of 
his copy. But the supplementary 
plan covering this particular piece 
of copy must be perfect before 
this advertisement goes into cir- 
culation. 

With apologies for so doing, I 
will give a bit of personal experi- 
ence to illustrate this point: 

Shortly after launching the 
Santo Vacuum Cleaner campaign, 
I learned from private sources 
that one of our competitors was 
planning to take large space in 
several of the weeklies to publish 
the names of their local agents 
throughout the United States. 

This competitor had been in the 
field a year longer than we had, 
and was making a cheaper ma- 
chine. We decided to use an 80- 
line ad in the same list of publica- 
tions, and we featured the Santo 
as areal vacuum cleaner, 
backed by a _ real guaranty. 
The competitor spent his money 
in double page spreads to educate 
the public to use vacuum cleaners, 
and the little quality ad of the 
Santo, filling only one-eighth of a 
page of space, produced returns 
that would have been satisfactory 
had we used page copy. 

‘ But the real plan behind this 
gopy—its real purpose—was to 
break into the organization of the 
¢ompetitor, whose agents num- 
bered nearly one thousand. 

, A strong personal letter was 
addressed to those thousand men. 
They were made to feel ashamed 
of their connection—ashamed in 
the sense that they were not sell- 
ing a better machine. An attrac- 
tive agency offer was presented to 
them, and the result was great 
dissatisfaction in the ranks of 
that competitor’s organization. A 
large number of the best agents 
for the cheap machine became 
Santo agents, and are to-day 
numbered among the most suc- 
cessful of the Santo salesmen. 

One other vacuum cleaner con- 
cern adopted the same course, 
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therefore the competitor referred 
to was assailed from two sides. 
In advertising its complete list of 
agents that concern made a mis- 
take that cost it dearly. The busi- 
ness was in the hands of receivers 
within three months. 

The advertising manager with 
a nose for news can often turn a 
press dispatch into a piece of copy 
that will make the hit of his life. 
It was on the decision of the Pure 
Food Commission against benzo- 
ate of soda that Heinz changed 
his whote advertising policy. 

It doesn’t matter how cleverly 
an ad may be written, how cute 
or how profound, or how’ digni- 
fied it may be, you can not expect 
the fullest measure of returns 
from it unless there is a plan be- 
hind it. 


+ 0+—___ 
THE AD AND THE MAN. 


I have noticed the funny business of 
an advertiser expecting a ten-cent man 
to write copy for a ten-dollar adver- 
tisement. It always seemed to me that 
such an advertiser had the cart before 
the horse. I am coming to the conclu- 
sion, from looking through the cracks 
in the fence at the advertising game, 
that if a man is going to spend ten 
dollars in advertising, he ought to buy 
nine dollars and ninety cents’ worth 
of copy and ten cents’ worth of 
space.—From Orders, published by the 
McFarland Publicity Service. 

—_———___+oe— 


GERMANS PROTEST ON PATENT 
AGREEMENT. 








The Association of West German 
Manufacturers has adopted resolutions 
calling on the Government to give notice 
to the United States of the termination 
of the patent agreement made Feb. 23, 
1909, on the ground that the same is 
detrimental to the interests of German 
inventors, patent owners, and German 
industry generally; or to pass a revised 
patent law which shall deprive Ameri- 
cans of certain privileges they now en- 
joy under the international agreement. 

+) 


LIKES THE IDEA OF AN INDEX. 








Carter WuitTe Leap Co. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
am pleased to learn from your 
favor of the 18th inst. that you have 
decided to start a weekly index in the 
next issue of Printers’ Inx, and 
firmly believe this will be an improve- 
ment and a feature that will be greatly 
appreciated by your readers. 
R. J. Cuvycer. 
0 
The Tobey Furniture Company, New 
York and Codenan, announces the ap- 
pointment of G. R. Schaeffer as adver- 
tising manager and Walter J. Patterson 
as assistant advertising manager. 
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Close to the dealer 
and the consumer 


are the home-read Associated Sunday Maga- 
zines. They have earned the respect and kept 
the faith of their readers. 

You can enter eleven thousand home cities, 
home towns and home villages every week — 
prosperous, progressive communities—by ad- 
vertising your goods in the “ Associated Sunday 
Magazines.” 


More than 1,100,000 copies a week. Advertising rates 
and detailed circulation statement from either office. 


The Associated Sunday 
Magazines 


One Madison Ave., New York. Record-Herald Bldg., Chicago 





Issued every week co-operatively by and simul- 
taneously as a part of the Sunday editions of 


CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD BOSTON POST 


ST. LOUIS REPUBLIC WASHINGTON STAR 
PHILADELPHIA PRESS MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 
PITTSBURGH POST | ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE BUFFALO COURIER 
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we a 
The Patronage of the Medical Profession 


—if the business world but knew it—is worth more to the average manu- 
facturer than that of any other class. Each doctor has his sphere of infly- 
ence, consisting of fifty to two hundred or more families. On his advice 
or recommendation many things secure their first introduction to the family 
circle. By the same token, on his advice or recommendation many things 






























are zealously avoided by the 
same families. It is mighty 
good business, therefore, for 
the manufacturer of foods, 
special articles of clothing, 
sanitary appliances, hygienic 
products such as soaps, tooth 
pastes, toilet perquisites, and 
countiess other products con- 
tributing to good health and 
physical well being to go 
after 


The Doctor’s 
Endorsement 
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To get it, the manufac- 











turer has only to tell his 
story and point out logically 
and truthfully the actual 
merits of his goods, in the 
advertising pages of the pub- 
lications that physicians read 
and follow. 

















The medical journals be- 
low, constituting “the Big 
Six” of the medical field, 
offer advertisers of high 
grade products an advertis- 
ing service that cannot be 
duplicated from the stand- 
points of prompt profitable 
returns, and reasonable cost. 
They effectually cover the 
American medical profession, 
and as recognized leaders 
assure the interested atten- 












































of America. 


Interstate Med. Journal, St. 
uis, Mo. 

American Journal of Clin- 
ical Medicine, Chicago, IIl. 

American Journal of Sur- 
gery, New York. 

American Medicine, New 

avoust. 190° i | York. 

oa ' Medical Council, Philadel- 
phia. 

Therapeutic Gazette, De- 
troit, Mich. 


For rates’and further data 
address any or all of the 








tion of the 150,000 physicians | 





above journals. 
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THE MIX-UP CENTERING 
ABOUT THE JOBBER. 





WHAT A TOUGH PROBLEM THE IN- 
NOCENT RETAILER IS CALLED UPON 
TO SOLVE—HOW SOME POWERFUL 
MANUFACTURERS ARE THROWING 
THEMSELVES INTO THE BREACH— 
WHOLE SUBJECT DISCUSSED BY 
ONE MANUFACTURER. * 





By Raymond W. Gage. 
IV. 


“Take me somewhere East of Frisco, 
Where the Fixed Price Schemes have 
Where the grocers, learning wisdom, 
Are with no illusions cursed.” 
—From The Ideal Grocer. 
Common or garden prose has 
thus failed one editor of a trade 
journal who, to express his feel- 
ings correctly about one phase of 
the muddled jobbing situation, re- 
sorts to verse. This parody on 
Kipling was written and _ pub- 
lished in New York, was re- 
printed with scathing remarks in 
San Francisco, and has been re- 
printed and quoted with com- 
mendation and condemnation in 
trade journals in between, and at 
conventions of manufacturers and 
jobbers, according to what pol- 
icies are dear to the hearts of the 
leaders of the opposing factions. 
The grocery store on the cor- 
ner looks like a quiet place; the 
groceryman seems to have no 
abstruse problems puzzling him. 
But to-day that gentleman, who 
has never heard of political econ- 
omy or seen a college text-book is 
being called upon by manufac- 
turers and jobbers to decide ques- 
tions of trade policy that would 
set university professors of eco- 
nomics to digging into their books. 
One manufacturer comes to this 
retailer and puts up to him this 
poser: “You believe that the 
quantity price will always rule, 
don’t you? That if you buy ten 
times as much of our goods as 
your competitor across the street, 
you naturally should have a lower 
price? It’s very simple, kind sir.” 
And after this convincing talker 
has left the groceryman is sure 
that the “free deal,” whereby he 
gets free one case of breakfast 
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food in ten, is in accord with eter- 
nal trade principles. That is, he 
thinks so until along comes a rep- 
resentative of the opposite fac- 
tion. 

“Why, man,” this explainer ex- 
claims with the greatest surprise 
at the groceryman’s elementary 
viewpoint, “surely you know that 
you will get the worst of it with 
this quantity buying arrangement 
you think so much/of. You may 
be able to sell a trifle cheaper than 
the man across the street, but the 
grocer up the street who does 
more business than you do will be 
able to outdo you. Can’t you see 
that? You are putting yourself 
in dead wrong. Besides, the con- 
sumer is the party to appeal to. 
If you buy with the quantity plan 
you will get in hand more goods 
than you can sell readily, and the 
first thing you know some good 
customer of yours will be coming 
in your store here, kicking like 
blazes because you have sold her 
some stale starch or bad oatmeal. 
Can’t you see that you will lose 
trade on this principle?” 

The groceryman again “sees,” 
or thinks he does. 

Thus this final factor in the 
food distributing process of the 
nation is buffeted this way and 
that, adopting this buying prin- 
ciple now and soon going over to 
the other idea, when a_ wind 
strong enough to blow him there 
comes along in the shape of a 
trade journal, a series of strong 
letters from the manufacturer or 
a traveling man skilled in debate 
on trade topics. 

The groceryman is mainly con- 
cerned with making money. Upon 
this very natural ambition of his 
the argument-manceuvres of the 
great manufacturing or wholesale 
houses play. 

What policy the groceryman 
adopts is of direct concern to the 
houses which are advertising na- 
tionally any food products. The 
same holds true with jewelers, 
hardware retailers or drygoods- 
men, 

The whole mix-up has _ been 
caused by the attempt of some 
manufacturer or wholesaler to 
cut out one or more steps in the 
old-time distributive process. 
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Quality | 
Circulation 


More and more the ad- 
vertiser is appreciating 
the fact that quality in 
circulation counts. We 
discarded the cheap sub- 
scription canvass and 
bent our energies to se- 
curing quality circulation 
and to-day subscriptions 
to HUMAN LIFE are 
from _ the intelligent, 
thinking progressive men 
and women. The appeal 
of HUMAN LIFE is to 
the class of people who 
think and read with an 
intelligent purpose, also 
to people who can pay 
and do pay. We have 
quality circulation. 
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which was from manufacturer to 
jobber, to retailer, to consumer, 
The consumer ho!ds the key—he 
will buy where he can get the best 
goods cheapest. 

While this tendency is one of 
the most natural in the world, it 
has developed strife and ill-fee]- 
ing to a remarkable degree, 
Caught in the swirl of changing 
trade currents, every factor con- 
cerned has at times turned upon 
another, accusing it of being at 
the bottom of the whole trouble. 

But companies which have 
spent many years in establishing 
selling policies are not able to 
change them overnight. They 
must adapt slowly and change sell- 
ing habits with exceedingly far- 
sighted eyes. 

Thus the jobbers are finding 
themselves bulwarked by several 
very important and powerful 
manufacturers. The latter are 
not ready to change the channels 
of distribution—it would throw 
their business into confusion. 

One overshadowing concern 
marketing its product through the 
jobber has done yeoman’s work 
in trying to give stability to a 
situation which economically is 
tending to a gradual change. The 
change looks to the elimination of 
the jobber or the lessening of his 
functions. This concern is the 
Diamond Match Company, which 
is said to control go per cent of 
the match trade of the United 
States. It emphatically insists 
upon price-maintenance, and upon 
selling through ‘the jobber. It is 
interesting to note that the Dia- 
mond Match Company believes in 
the “free deal,” for its policy has 
been to give one case free for 
every ten ordered; lately because 
of competition in certain districts 
it is giving one case free in five. 
By countenancing this practice, it 
sets itself in opposition to the 
Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake 
Company, which sells as cheaply 
to the small buyer as to the big 
one. Fred Mason, assistant sales- 
manager of the Diamond Match 
Company, says that he cannot see 
the wisdom of adopting a policy 
which would lose for him the 
services of 70,000 jobbers’ sales- 
men. It is his policy not to sell 
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to the big retailer or the chain 
store direct; indeed, he has found 
that only 15 per cent of the total 
supply of matches is so!d through 
chain stores or buying associa- 


ions. 
’ The Babbitt Soap Company also 
believes in the quantity buying 
price. It has a price for 100 cases, 
for fifty cases and for twenty 
cases. There is a strong feeling 
abroad in the trade that the quan- 
tity price will prevail, and that 
Kellogg’s fixed price policy is un- 
natural. One man active in a 
state retail association asked if 
Kellogg bought on the same prin- 
ciple, or whether he demanded a 
lower price on his cartons the 
more he bought. He said that 
Kellogg himself bought accord- 
ing to one plan and sold accord- 
ing to another. Furthermore, he 
felt that the sooner the leaders 
could unite upon some common- 
sense principle in accordance 
with reason the quicker a con- 
fused situation would right itself. 
One notable thing about the job- 
ber’s mix-up is the convincing 
quality of the opinions held by 
the opposing forces. 

Recently Printers’ INK sub- 
mitted a series of questions to a 
man at the head of the sales de- 
partment of a very large manu- 
facturing company. From _ his 
teply we may quote the following 
paragraphs as a finale of the 
present articles upon this subject. 
One would need to have much 
courage to draw fast conclusions 
about the right and the wrong of 
the parties pulling and hauling 
for their share of the trade. This 
man says: 

“When a manufacturer, there- 
fore, has created a product, linked 
it with his name, introduced both 
to the public, and then places the 
distribution of that product in the 
hands of the jobber, it would 
seem that the function of that 
jobber should be to loyally attend 
to its distribution and to demand 
and receive in return a fair 
recompense. If a manufacturer 
fails to pay the jobber a reason- 
able profit, that jobber ought to 
Mave the same right that any 
underpaid servant has, ‘to quit 
and go elsewhere.’ We do not 
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The 


Essentials 


@ In five years every 
reputable medium will 
issue a circulation guar- 
antee of some sort. 


@ It will then be to your 
interest to consider the 
following essentials in 
regard to these “ guar- 
antees.” 


lIst—Is the guarantee 
founded on facts that are 
open to proof? You might 
as well take the pub- 
lisher’s word about his 
circulation as about these 
facts. 

2nd—Are the facts tabu- 
lated by a reliable char- 
tered accountant and are 
the tabulations open to 
your inspection ? 

3rd—lIs there a provision 
for a refund for any 
shortage on the guar- 
anteed circulation ? 


@ A guarantee that 
satisfies you on these 3 
counts will make space 
buying a matter of cer- 
tainty. 

@ Collier’s offers you 
such a guarantee NOW. 


Wd Sea cesins 


Manager Advertising Dept. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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think that a manufacturer ought, 
in fairness, to require a jobber to 
consent to an exclusive contract. 
We have never objected to hav- 
ing a jobber sell other brands 
than our own, so long as he did it 
fairly and allowed the law of 
competition to take its course. 
But when the jobber is fairly 
treated (as profits go) and de- 
liberately creates and pushes, as 
his own, a rival brand, we think 
he not only displays poor loyalty, 
but, in the very nature of things, 
destroys’ his own value to the 
manufacturer as a safe and trust- 
worthy distributor. 

“In determining the adequacy 
of profit, I think it fair that the 
jobber should take into considera- 
tion the relative salability of 
goods. It is figured broad and 
large that it costs 7 per cent. for 
a jobber to do business, and the 
average jobber’s profit on spécial- 
ties is about Io per cent. If an 
article is heavily advertised, and, 
therefore, sells with little effort 
and commands large sales, a job- 
ber could well afford to handle 
those goods at a smaller percent- 
age than He could unadvertised 
goods which are difficult to sell, 
and which move so slowly that 
his capital remains dead and 
locked up unprofitably. 

“In response to your third 
question as to what jobbers are 
doing to get in wrong with manu- 
facturers and retailers, let me 
reply that some of them are do- 
ing almost everything imaginable, 
though most of them appear to 
be acting pretty decently. Person- 
ally, I am disposed to think that 
the jobbers’ shortcomings are not 
born of ‘pure cussedness,’ but 
rather from shortsighted concep- 
tions on one side and under’ the 
lash of strenuous competition on 
the other. He is pretty apt to 
grasp the ‘nimble sixpence’ with- 
out much regard to its ultimate 
effect upon healthy trade condi- 
tions. 

“From the standpoint of the 
manufacturer—take ourselves, for 
instance—the profit to the jobber 
on our goods, figured on his cost, 
is 12 per cent. If some private 
brand manufacturer demonstrates 
to him that he can make 20 ner 


cent. on an imitation, he is quite 
likely to forget loyalty to us; for. 
get that a support of our policy 
would conduce to his own ultj- 
mate welfare; forget that oyr 
goods sell easily because of adver- 
tising, wherein his own would re- 
quire much effort; forget that the 
advertised goods would tum 
over oftener and make a greater 
profit in the course of the year, 
He sees only the extra per cent- 
age in the private brand. He 
totally fails to recognize any 
moral phase of the question or 
his own obligation to the principle 
of reciprocity as a broad con- 
structive force. Similar logic de- 
termines his attitude, in many in- 
stances, to similar competitive ar- 
ticles which he carries in stock, 
To his mind, too often, ‘the goods 
that pay a profit are those which 
pay an immediate profit, on paper, 
without regard to .the ultimate 
effect.’ 

“From the standpoint of the re- 
tailer the jobber’s chief malefac- 
tion lies in his willingness to sell 
certain large buyers whom the re- 
tailer regards as consumers. Too 
often the jobber’ thinks _ that 
‘everything that comes to his net 
is fish,’ and he would as soon take 
orders from the hotel, boarding- 
house, steamship line, mining 
camp and institution as from the 
retailer. I think this constitutes 
the sorest spot in the chafed re- 
lation of jobber and retailer. 

“In my own opinion, this is a 
somewhat complicated and fixed 
proposition, inasmuch as it is very 
difficult to determine, in the first 
instance, just what a consumer is, 
and, in the next instance, to class- 
ify such factors as I have men- 
tioned. Most of us agree that a 
consumer is the one who finally 
removes merchandise from com- 
mercial channels and puts it to its 
ultimate use without involving 
any further buying or selling con- 
siderations. The ordinary family 
is clearly a consumer. If I take 
in three guests at my family 
table, I am still a consumer; if 
I charge them for board I as- 
sume a mercantile function not 
unlike that of the retailer in prin- 
ciple. If I develop my premises 
into a boarding-house, restaurant, 
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or hotel, my transactions attain a 
magnitude which make me a re- 
tailer of considerable size, and yet 
the average retailer will contend 
that I am still a consumer, and, 
therefore, his logical and legit- 
jmate customer, who ought not to 
be. sold direct by the man who 
sold him goods, knowing that he 
was to sell them again to con- 
sumers at a profit. 

“From the retailer’s standpoint 
the United States Army is strictly 
a consumer, inasmuch as it only 
feeds its own family. The char- 
itable institution is probably the 
same. The hospital, which 
charges me for my room and at- 
tendance, is, however, a merchant, 
and, therefore, a retailer. The 
lumbering camp is a consumer 
when it feeds its own men, but 
when it runs a company store it 
is a merchant. The steamship 
line is a consumer when it feeds 
its own crew, but when it feeds 
its passengers and takes pay for 
the same it is a merchant. I be- 
lieve if wholesalers would confer 
with retailers on this point in an 
amicable spirit and attempt to 
meet them half-way, a basis of 
agreement in localities might be 
reached and a determination made 
as to whom a jobber might sell 
and to whom he might not sell, 
with the acquiescence of the re- 
tailers. I am not saying anything, 
however, about the attitude of 
some district attorneys toward 
this in its application to the anti- 
trust laws. 

“As to the reason for the job- 
bers ‘contrariness’ I can only see 
that it arises from his unwilling- 
ness to lose a sale, however small, 
in support of a principle. If the 
jobber would have the courage to 
look at something besides dollars 
and make a few sacrifices in 
order to keep his skirts clear, I 
suspect he could become quite a 
factor in correcting trade abuses. 
Even having treated jobbers as 
well as we have, eternal vigilance 
is the price of safety, and it is 
necessary for us to constantly re- 
mind them of the significance and 
importance of our stand. Unfor- 
tunately, the retailer is not as 
active in forcing his propaganda 
as we are, otherwise, I think he 
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An advertiser, who 
makes an article which 
appeals to the women 
folks, happened to show 
us his sales book the other 
day, and one of the cities 
in which he is advertis- 
ing — Birmingham, Ala. 
—was discussed. 


He began his advertis- 
ing in that city last spring 
and his sales records 
showed that the results 
received were extraordi- 
nary—far ahead of many 
other cities—which is 
especially interesting in 
view of the fact that he 
uses but ome paper in 
Birmingham, THE 
LEDGER. 


Nothing new to us—the 
woods are full of them— 
satisfied advertisers who are 
doing a big business in 
Birmingham by advertising 
in THE LEDGER. 


Why necessary to mention 
that THE LEDGER has 
over 23,000 daily—largest in 
Birmingham—when results 
prove its value so indis- 
putably? 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg. Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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might compel a little more con- 
sideration for his natural and 
moral rights. The game of com- 
petition is necessarily strenuous, 
and, I think, has led jobbers into 
bad paths, from which they find it 
too much of a sacrifice to carve 
their way. 

“The manufacturing jobber is 
in a somewhat weak position 
since he occupies a_ position 
of comparatively inconsequential 
minority as compared with the en- 
tire jobbing equipment. For in- 
stance, in Chicago there are prob- 
ably seventy-five jobbers, and yet 
we have only been obliged to cut 
off two of them for unfair compe- 
tition. New York has about forty, 
yet when we cut of the two biggest 
ones for unfair trading, the busi- 
ness was entirely absorbed and 
an increase of 21 per cent. made 
through the extra efforts of the 
other thirty-eight. 

“It would, therefore, appear 
that the competitive jobber 
can easily be dispensed with by 
the manufacturer. who has the 
courage to drop him as a reliance. 
Even suppose, in a certain big 
city, that all the jobbers were to 
rebel against a manufacturer’s 
protective measures. Within the 
confines of a single city it would 
be very simple for that manufac- 
turer to meet the situation by 
conducting his own jobbing house 
for that territory—or several 
manufacturers in co-operation— 
and depend upon the local jobbers 
to take care of outside territory. 

“Of course, when a jobber is 
cut off by a manufacturer he can 
always get plenty of imitation 
goods, whose manufacturers are 
ready to jump into the gap, but 
no jobber of any standing likes 
to refuse orders on the plea that 
he is unable to get the goods the 
retailer wants. It seems to us, 
therefore, that the manufacturer 
has the upper hand, and there is 
considerable evidence that repu- 
table manufacturers are disposed 
to take advantage of it in check- 
ing the unfair competition of the 
manufacturing jobber. 

“You ask how we meet the re- 
ported objection that the grocery 
man cannot get a living margin of 
profit on advertised brands. My 
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answer is ‘by giving him a profit 
and then compelling him to keep 
it.’ Goods sold on our schedule 
pay the jobber 12 per cent and the 
retailer almost 30 per cent, which 
is ample. We very rarely have 
complaints of small profits, espe- 
cially because the goods turn over 
so quickly as to make an aggre- 
gate profit that is very acceptable, 
The argument that advertising 
cuts down profits is not borne out 
in our experience, because our 
cost of advertising amounts to 
only five-eighths of a cent per 
package on the average. 

“You ask what is to be the out- 
come of certain tendencies in the 
distribution field: This is as much 
a puzzle to us as to you. In 
some thickly congested _ sections 
the chain store system will prob- 
ably thrive, and, of course, beget 
more and more buying exchanges 
in retaliation. Such buyers seek- 
ing preferment would naturally 
push the brands that they can buy 
on a jobbing basis, but so long as 
a manufacturer maintains his ad- 
vertising and demand, we hardly 
think they will be able to alto- 
gether get along without the 
goods, 

“Buying exchanges and chain 
stores do not altogether eliminate 
the jobbers in making their pur- 
chases, and they never can and 
never will. The extent of their 
preferences will be on a com- 
paratively few lines, and the claim 
that such big systems as Butler’s, 
and the A. & P., or the Acme Tea 
Company of Philadelphia are 
‘Great Temples of Economy’ is 
not true, as applied to the entire 
stock a grocer ought to carry, nor 
will it ever be true. We have 
been able to keep up our volume 
even in their territory, though we 
recognize we lose a large part of 
the distributive power.” 

SS 


W. R. Messenger has accepted the 
position of secretary of the Bronx Tran- 
sit Association, which represents inter- 
ests amounting to $15,000,000. His 
offices are in the Singer Building, New 
York. Mr. Messenger has been adver- 
tising manager of the R. H. Macy 
Co. mail order department. 





President I. H. Sawyer, of the St. 
Louis Advertising Men’s League, is the 
leader in a movement for “twelve 
months of industrial peace”, particularly 
with regard to freight rates. 
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A CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING 
HINT 


New York, Sept. 15, 1910. 
Editor of Printer’s INK: f 

With a number of self-appointed 
critics finding fault with competiuive ad- 
vertising aS an expense, it is a most ap- 
propriate time, it seems to me, to give 
our attention to the possibilities of co- 
operative advertising. 

It is regrettable that there are so few 
good examples of cooperative adver- 
tsing. Yet there are many excellent 
opportunities for it. One very evident 
such opportunity has come to my atten- 
tion within a fortnight. 

There is an excellent art idea behind 








THE SOCK AD. 


a current advertisement being run by 
the Shaw Stocking Company and show- 
ing three pairs of feet hanging over the 
edge of a wharf. It is catchy, striking, 
telling. About the only criticism which 
might be made of the picture is that the 
illustration would do quite as well for a 
shoe advertisement as for a sock adver- 
tisement. 

This very idea seems to, have been 
suggested to the advertising depart- 
ment of the Moore-Shafer Shoe Mfg. 
Company, Brockport, N. Y. At any 





THE SHOR COMPANIES UTILIZES THE SAME 
IDEA. 


rate, the current trade paper advertis- 
ing of the latter company carries a cut 
at its top, in relatively the same position 
as the cut in the Shaw advertisement. 
There is a very striking similarity be- 
tween the two. One might write a long 
advertising sermon on the evils of ap- 
propriation based upon the incident; but 
that is not my purpose. 

Although the Moore-Shafer cut is less 
natural than the Shaw cut, it, at least, 
has the added virtue of more pointed] 
illustrating the goods it is meant to ad- 
vertise. 

What a _ chance for cooperation! 
How effective would be a double-page 
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spread in the magazines, carrying a 
continuous illustration across the two 
pages! On the sock company’s page, the 
Shoes might be “grayed”; on the shoe 
-amacw page, the hosiery might be 
“grayed”. One advertiser could not but 
gather power from the other. The cas- 
ual “thumber” of the advertising pages 
would be startled by this team-play and 
would stop and read. This is too good 
a chance to lose and yet similar cooper- 
ative advertising opportunities are de- 
veloping all the time, 
H. L. Aten. 


A NEW NATIONAL PRESBYTER- 
IAN JOURNAL. 





Announcement is made of the consoli- 
dation of The Interior and The West- 
minster. In the place of these new 
well-known religious journals will be 
published The Continent, for which ex- 
tensive plans are being made. The 
first issue will appear with the first of 
October. 

The announcement of this change 
read, in part, as follows: ‘Although 
the great Presbyterian fellowship is a 
national body reaching all corners of 
the republic, it has had no one repre- 
sentative organ with a general circula- 
tion throughout the church. To give 
it a journal broad enough in scope and 
sympathies to be acceptable through the 
entire communion, and so to bind to- 
gether all sections, North, South, East 
and West, with a common tie of inter- 
communication, would be an obvious 
service to the church, promoting its 
solidarity and in consequence enhancing 
vastly its efficiency. With the earnest 
desire to achieve that ideal for the 
sake of the church and the sake of 
the kingdom, this new endeavor is un- 
dertaken. In its enterprise The Con- 
tinent will rely on the generous aid of 
all such as believe that its success will 
count for good amid the crucial prob- 
lems of Ancient Christianity.” 

Among occasional contributors, the 
paper will be honored with the names 
of Dr. Henry van Dyke, Dr. Charles 
H. Parkhurst, Dr. James Denney, Dr. 
Campbell Morgan, Dr. Charles W. Gor- 
don, Sir Wilfred Grenfell, Hon. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, and others of 
equal standing. The pe grade of 
contributed articles in religious journal- 
ism is assured. 


LONG-CRITCHFIELD AND KAUF- 
MAN-HANDY COMBINE. 


An event of some moment in the Chi- 
cago advertising field is the announced 
combine of the Long-Critchfield and the 
Kaufman-Handy agencies. The_ busi- 
ness will be known as the Long-Critch- 
field Corporation, and the annual 
amount of business done will place this 
agency among the largest in the coun- 
try. 

David L. Taylor will be president. 
New and larger quarters are now being 
sought. Herbert Kaufman and Jamison 
Handy will retain their interests. Mr. 
Kaufman will act in an advisory way, 
however, in view of his recent appoint- 
ment on the staff of the Woman’s 
World. 














ADVERTISING REDUCED TO 
ITS ELEMENTS. 





COMMENTS UPON THE SENATE COM- 
MITTEE’S FINDINGS—ADVERTISING 
THE BEGINNING OF A PROCESS— 
PRINCIPLES UPHOLDING THE NEW 
ADVERTISING, 





By Charles F. Benjamin. 


If that committee of the United 
States Senate had only been wise 
or thoughtful enough to sav that 
injudicious advertising is one of 
many factors in the increased 
cost of living, we should not have 
the chorus of dissent from those 
who practically know something 
about the nature and function of 
the advertising art. 

Taking the data before the 
committee, let us try to see what 
it probably had in mind, but 
failed to clearly express: 

1. An advertising project, dis- 
sociated from those problems of 
production and distribution sure 
to be raised by it, becomes merely 
an additional charge upon the 
conduct of a business; and that 
charge must, in greater part, be 
shifted upon the consumer if that 
kind of advertising is to be kept 
going. 

2. Inconsiderate advertising is, 
therefore, an unproductive ex- 
pense that must, in the last analy- 
sis, fall upon the consuming public. 

In short—however awkwardly, 
and even unconsciously—the com- 
mittee has virtually classified all 
advertising into the categories of 
productive and non-productive, 
and thus rendered a real service 
to a great and expanding indus- 
try. For all will admit that while 
the practice of advertising has at- 
tained a respectable age and vol- 
ume, the underlying science is still 
rudimentary, and in need of def- 
inite terms, conveying clean-cut 
meanings. What is all that we 
have been lately hearing, through 
the columns of Printers’ INK 
about the psychology of advertis- 
ing but a groping after a better 
basis than the familiar hit or 
miss, upon which to rest the un- 
ceasing ventures in advertising? 
Why are many seats of the higher 
learning adding advertising 
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courses to their curriculums? ft 
is well, at a moment itself psycho. 
logical, to have suggested to us a 
broad division of the subject, 
upon which the whole science of 
the matter can be built. We all 
know what productive advertis- 
ing means. What remains is to 
learn beforehand how to attain it, 

Quite recently, and very largely 
through the influence of this jour- 
nal, there has come a realization 
that advertising is a link in a 
chain, and not an ellipse or cir- 
cle, beginning and ending in it- 
self. The columns of Printers’ 
InK have teemed of late with new 
uses of old words and phrases, 
pressed into service to give em- 
phasis to these now dominant 
ideas: Advertising is a part, not 
the whole; it is the beginning, 
but not the ending, of a process. 
So ardent has been the preaching, 
and so responsive the audience, 
that some who read this article 
will be sure to ask themselves if 
they ever knew it to be otherwise, 
The answer is yes, and the time 
so lately that it must be counted 
by a few years, and not by so 
much as a decade. 

Having reduced the unhappily 
phrased dictum of the Senate 
committee to its logical terms, let 
us now try to summarize the new 
evangel of advertising, as put 
forth under the Printers’ Inx 
imprimatur : 

1. The object of the advertising 
is to create or enlarge a public 
demand for the goods. 

2. Behind the advertising must 
be the goods, leveling up to the 
highest plane of the advertising. 

3. Back of the goods must be 
the plans and means of distribu- 
tion, equal to all the demands 
created by the advertising. 

4. As the consuming demand 
grows, the advertising should 
strengthen, the production better it- 
self in quality or price, and distri- 
bution become easier and cheaper. 

It is obvious that, under such a 
systematized project of advertis- 
ing, the consumer will either get 
the same quality for less money, 
or a better quality for the same 
money, and in either case the cost 
of living will not have been in- 
creased. 
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The Fastest Growing 
Advertising Agency 
in America 


—handling the largest 
number of advertising 
accounts—of most 
widely varied character 
—is unquestionably the 


Long-Critchfteld 


Corporation 


D- L. TAYLOR, President 


Chicago New York Detroit Minneapolis 
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HOW HAMILTON IS DOVETAILING ITS 
PUBLICITY WITH THAT OF THE 
RAILROADS—W HAT THE TOWN 
HAS TO ADVERTISE—PART THE 
COMMUNITY MAGAZINE PLAYS— 
INQUIRIES FROM LAND-SEEKERS 
INCREASED, 





By M. L. H. Odea, 


Editor of Greater Bitter Root, Hamil- 
ton, Mont. 


Like other men engaged in the 
work of community advertising 
in Montana I have been deeply 
interested in the series of articles 
by S. C. Lambert, in Printers’ 
Ink. The treatment of the sub- 
ject, and also your reproduction 
of our magazine cover recently, 
has not only pleased our people, 
but has helped me wonderfully in 
laying the needs: of our work 
forcefully before this community. 

Our publicity campaign differs 
in several respects from that of 
most other places. We have tried 
to make our appropriation count 
for the very most possible, and 
we have, therefore, not tried to 
duplicate the work of railroads 
and land companies which were 
laboring in our interests. Rather 
we have endeavored to’ work in 
a supplementary and reinforcing 
way with all the other publicity 
factors making for the greater 
prosperity of this field. 

What have we to advertise? 

This valley is the oldest settled 
in Montana, and its first ditch 
was built in 1858; is not “the last 
frontier.” It has never had a 
crop failure. It is fairly well 
satisfied with its remarkable prog- 
ress, and is at that stage when 
the more sensational publicity is 
tabooed. Many big.. irrigation 
projects have been _ installed, 
notably the $5,500,000 ditch of the 
Bitter Root Valley Irrigation 
Company, the largest private ir- 
rigation project in the country. 

The Hamilton Chamber of 
Commerce was established in 
1897, and is one of the oldest in 
the state. It has about 400 mem- 
bers. Its I910 expenditures 
amount to $16,000. This is, of 
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course, exceptional for such a 
small town. However, Hamilton 
people have the ambition to lead 
in all publicity work in Montana, 
and have successfully carried out 
many campaigns. Just at present, 
for instance, we are leading the 

“Made in Montana” movement, 
and have started the formation 
of the Western Montana Pub- 
licity League. 

In our endeavor to lead, we 
have paid especial attention to 
publicity. We found that the big 
companies, including the rail- 
ways, were fulfilling the function 
of advertising the district. There 
was little for us to accomplish in 
direct advertising, for we would 
need at least $100,000 to even 
compare with the publicity of the 
companies. In looking over the 
booklet and pamphlet situation, 
we again found that the companies 
were fulfilling a field very thor- 
oughly, and that every Chamber 
of Commerce in the Northwest 
was sending out booklets. The 


startling thing about these Cham-, 


ber of Commerce booklets is that 
every one of them is alike, and 
that the spirit of originality has 
been strained until much of their 
strength is lost. We abandoned 
the booklet idea, and henceforth 
will give up the knockout blow in 
preference for the follow-up. We 
have all sorts of post-cards, small 
pieces of literature, etc. 


Having been in the magazine 
field at one time, I finally as- 
sembled our present periodical. 
It is but two months old, and we 
are still in the formative stage. 
There is but one other country 
life publication in the state, and 
our magazine, so new and fresh, 
met with instant recognition, 
With its low subscription rate, 
50 cents per lear, subscribers 
poured in, some by reason of 
loyalty, some for its educational 
advantages. Its definite plan is 
to improve local conditions, and, 


by indirect ways, give the East- 


erner a good opinion of the dis- 
trict. Our people send it back 
home, and the state publicity 
bureau, the railroads, neighbor- 
ing Chamber of Commerce and 
the companies give it a complete 
circulation. In a hundred ways 
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the little publication has given us 
that necessary stimulus. 

We have tried the method and 
have found it successful, and | 
am sure our people would not go 
back to the old routine. It may 
be interesting to know that the 
magazine has paid for itself from 
the first edition, and was printed 
by hand at a higher cost than if 
it had been printed in a larger 
city with full equipment. It was 
printed in Hamilton, thus . redis- 
tributing at home local and out- 
side money. The magazine, while 
a part of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, is maintained separately, 
thus giving it an individuality of 
its own. Whatever prestige it 
gains is reflected on Hamilton 
and the Chamber of Commerce. 

We have kept a close count ot 
results, and find our inquiries 
have increased steadily. Some 
are addressed to the Chamber of 
Commerce and some to the mag- 
azine. Our advertisers assure us 
that they have had many in- 
quiries, especially from  land- 
seekers. Of course, we cater to 
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two separate classes of readers, 
local and foreign. Therefore, we 
have two classes of advertisers. 
Our advertising space has in- 
creased each edition, and we see 
no end to it. 

I am a thorough reader of the 
Little Schoolmaster,. and I be- 
lieve every commercial executive 
can find much help in its weekly 
visit. Realizing this, I am recom- 
mending it to our subsidiary and 
associated organizations. I would 
like to feel that it was read. by 
every booster in Montana. 

_——_-—_~<+-0 > 
TENNIS TOURNAMENT FOR AD- 
VERTISING MEN 


Advertising men and advertisers were 
given a chance to suspend arguments 
and to forget rates and circulation fig- 
ures for one whole day on Wednesday, 
Sept. 21, when the annual lawn tennis 
tournament of the advertising men_was 
played at the West Side Tennis Club, 
Two Hundred and Thirty-eighth street 
end Broadway. 

According to the announcement issued 
by the committee, the tournament was 
meant for “advertising men who happen 
to play tennis, not for tennis plavers 
who happen to be advertising men.” 








$10,000 with strong advertise- 
ments, sells more goods than 
$20,000 with weak advertise- 


ments. 


I write advertising to get the 
most business at the least cost. 


B. DDEMO 


McCORMICK BUILDING, 


Wrigley’s Spearmint 
Jap k 


‘Big 10’’ Cleaner 
ose Soap Foulds’ Macaroni 


CHICAGO 


City Fuel Co. 
Allwin Go-Carts 
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Marketing Made Easy 


Under This Co-operative Plan 


Your Advertising Agent should work as closely 
with you for results as your Sales Manager. Why 
not? Advertising is, or should be, the motor power 


of Selling. 


We work in closest conference with our clients for 
trade extension, giving personal individual help in 
developing dealers and introducing goods. We have 
a Special Marketing Service to offer one manufac- 
turer or wholesaler in each of the following lines, in 
combination with an advertising campaign: 


Textiles—Food Products—Toilet Articles 
Men’s Shoes—Women’s Shoes—Children’s Shoes 


This Special Marketing Service is a common sense 
combination of our exceptional experience with the 
manufacturer’s knowledge of his business. It is the 
outgrowth of 35 years’ patient and painstaking study 
of intricate trade problems in the interests of our 
clients, coupled with our admitted prestige with 
publishers and the intelligent team work of our 
staffs at Chicago, St. Louis and Chattanooga, cover- 


ing effectively every section of the country. 


By means of this exclusive and uniformly success- 
ful service we can create or increase distribution and 
secure additional dealers, wherever needed, for any 
legitimate proposition. 
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In a recent instance, we secured for a textile client 
39 dealers in Chicago; 32 in St. Louis and propor- 
tionate numbers in other cities after his regular sales 
force failed to interest these dealers. 


The great importance of this Service to Eastern 
manufacturers and wholesalers has caused us to 
place our New York office in charge of Mr. Herbert 
Durand, whose knowledge of marketing problems 
and practical experience in conducting co-operative 
compaigns has produced notable results. 


Mr. Durand will be pleased to talk over this 
unique service with Manufacturers, or Sales Man- 
agers, to give his personal attention to correspond- 
ence, and to submit specific evidences of success 
that cannot be given here. 


The fact that we are one of the oldest and 
strongest agencies in America, and our unusual pres- 
tige with publishers, based on 35 years’ honorable 
dealing gives our clients many advantages that 
otherwise would not accrue. 


NELSON CHESMAN & COMPANY 
CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING AGENCY 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Complete Organizations at Chicago, St. Louis, Chattanooga 


Conrad BupkeE, President. RICHARD PENDERGAST, Sec. 


Hersert DurAnD, Manager New York Office. 
Frank CuisHoitm, Chief Art and Copy Department. 
H. C. Branpau, Chief Rate and Order Department. 


Joun W. Hanson, E. L. Kain, Joun H. Crapreee, E, F, Draper, 


Field Representatives, 
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FITTING NATIONAL COPY 
TO SECTIONAL VARIA- 
TIONS. 





ODD MISTAKES SOMETIMES MADE BY 
EASTERN ADVERTISERS—COCA-COLA 
AND PACIFIC COAST—CLIMATIC 
CONDITIONS EVEN AFFECT TASTE— 
TENDENCY TO EMPLOY THE SERV- 
ICES OF THE AGENCIES OF THE 
SECTION. 





By Frank T. Hiil. 

This country is pretty big, after 
all, despite our means of com- 
munication and national spirit. 
Climatic conditions are very 
varied, and local conditions often 
radically different—yet many ad- 
vertisers use but one recipe in 
mixing up the advertising for all 
sections, 

A Pacific Coast advertising 
agent was talking recently—per- 
haps quite as he might be ex- 
pected to talk—but still talking 
with good logic behind his words. 
“You’ve seen that big ad which 
the Coca-Cola people have put 
out,” he said. “It showed a pic- 
ture of a big, round sun, mopping 
its perspiring brow. The copy 
which goes with it is equally trop- 
ical—appropriate for 100-degrees- 
in-the-shade days. Well, sir, the 
day that Coca-Cola advertisement 
appeared in San Francisco the 
people were wearing furs! Imag- 
ine its timeliness; picture the 
number of sales of Coca-Cola it 
inspired!” He pleaded that the 
Pacific Coast country be given 
that careful, individual study 
which is its due. 

But, aside from the seasonable 
qualities of copy, there are other 
special considerations. For one 
thing, there is the sectional tem- 
perament of the people. The 
Eastern manufacturer who 
chooses to use the same copy in 
California and Oregon as in New 
York and Massachusetts has a 
little better chance to make good 
with it there than in England, 
to be sure; but he is a long ways 
from maximum effects and max- 
imum returns, for all that. 

According to those who know, 
the secret of good advertising 


copy on the Pacific Coast is to use 
the loud pedal. The average Far 
Westerner has little or no interest 
in pianissimo matters. That js 
one reason, it 1s explained, why 
Theodore Roosevelt is more of a 
popular idol in the West to-day 
than in the East; he knows how 
to make a noise and he makes 
one. Effectual advertising copy 
on the Pacific Coast must make a 
noise, 

The Californian has a high re- 
gard for Eastern culture and fine- 
grained breeding, but the love of 
the cow-puncher and the lariat is 
born in his breast, nevertheless, 
and he responds with a ready will 
to the appeal fortissimo. Selling 
campaigns have proved this point 
over and over again. The fortis- 
simo is said to even extend into 
the realm of food products, those 
selling more readily which have 
the more aggressive taste. This 
is a consideration which Eastern 
manufacturers will do well to 
keep in mind. 

On the other hand, the average 
Pacific Coaster has a high respect 
for articles of Eastern manufac- 
ture. For one thing, he appre- 
ciates that his own section of the 
country is not typically a manu- 
facturing district. It is far and 
away more of an agricultural sec- 
tion. Labor conditions are often 
such as to discourage local manu- 
facturing conditions. This feel- 
ing of respect for Eastern manu- 
facturers is what makes the Pa- 
cific Coast the opportunity for 
selling that it is, in spite of the 
high freightage costs which must 
be paid for the transshipment of 
goods over the Rockies. 

Take the shoe business, for ex- 
ample. Douglas and Regal and a 
very few other Eastern shoe man- 
ufacturers are making a some- 
what determined effort to get lo- 
cal trade, but the field is a big 
one and even they do not, perhaps, 
realize its opportunities. An ad- 
vertising man who is a careful 
student of local selling conditions 
in California states that he does 
not believe there are over 1,000 
men engaged in the shoe business 
in California, so foreign is the 
shoe business as a business to 
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the local temperament and to lo- 
cal conditions, 1 ; 
“The Pacific Coast is said by 
this Pacific Coast agent to be pre- 
eminently a newspaper field. The 
magazines are read to some ex- 
tent, but it is no secret that by 
far the great bulk of the circula- 
tion of the American magazines 
is east of the Rockies. And the 
people are steadily coming to place 
more and more trust in what they 
read in the advertising columns 
of their newspapers. 

The days of the reading notice 
on the Pacific Coast are fast pass- 
ing, although it has been exten- 
sively in evidence in the past. 
“Press-agentry” is being recog- 
nized in the proper light, as an 
insidious evil and an underhand 
attempt to best the newspapers 
and the public. 

Altogether the Pacific Coast of- 
fers a rare opportunity for care- 
ful advertising, but local condi- 
tions must be studied in detail 
and often it is impossible to do 
this at a distance. It is for this 
reason that an increasing num- 
ber of Eastern manufacturers in 
these days are entrusting the 
handling of their coast advertis- 
ing to local advertising agencies 
in that section, of which there 
are several very excellent ones. 

What is true of the Pacific 
Coast is also true of other sec- 
tions. The Southwest, the South, 
New England, Canada and other 
sections have differences worth 
while—sometimes most necessary 
—to take into account. 


——___+ 0+ 
W. C. FREEMAN EXPLAINS HOW 
TO ADVERTISE A CITY 


“Make the name of Hoboken strong 
everywhere,” said William C. Freeman, 
advertising manager of the New York 
Evening Mail, to the members of the 
Hoboken, N. J., Board of Trade recent- 
ly. Mr, Freeman urged every merchant 
sending out a package and every manu- 
facturer sending out goods to put on a 
label showing the parcel or the goods 
came from the mile-square city. 

Following along this line Mr. Free- 
man suggested a plan for giving the 
city wide newspaper publicity. His idea 
is to advertise first in the local papers, 
then in the New York papers, and even- 
tually, if able to do so, in Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia and St. Louis papers. He said 
an effective campaign could be —con- 
ducted in the New York and Brooklyn 
ers for less than $40,000 a year. He 
lieved, he said, this would be a big 
benefit to the city. 
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Every advertiser or ad- 
vertising agent, who has 
made up a list of daily 
newspapers, will tell you 
that some cities are a 
Chinese puzzle—so diffi- 
cult is it to select the one 
best paper. 


Norfolk, Va., does not 
worry the average adver- 
tiser or advertising agent 
very much. The morning 
field is divided between 
two good newspapers and 
another controls the after- 
noon field absolutely. 

THE LEDGER-DIS- 
PATCH is the only evening 
paper in Norfolk and has 
over 15,000 daily circulation, 
which is greater that that of 
either of the morning 
papers. 

Besides, THE LEDGER- 
DISPATCH is a two cent 
paper, and its carriers take 
it every afternoon into all of 
the homes of Norfolk worth 
reaching. 

Therefore THE LEDGER- 
DISPATCH is the advertis- 
er’s first and immediate choice. 

SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 


Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
bldg., St. Louis. 
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THE CONVENTION IDEA IN 
BUSINESS. 





LARGE FIRMS USING IT FOR KNIT- 
TING ORGANIZATION CLOSER TO- 
_ GETHER—ADVERTISING AND OTHER 
PLANS DISCUSSED — REMINGTON 
COMPANYS SUCCESSFUL SES- 
SIONS, 





By A. C. Riley, 
Advertising Manager, Remington Type- 
writer Company. 

The convention idea is spread- 
ing—there is no doubt of it. Pol- 
itical conventions, conventions of 
societies having various aims and 
objects, also conventions of the 
various business trades, are all 
institutions of long standing. 

An application of the conven- 
tion idea which is newer to most 
people is the “house convention,” 
in other words, the convention of 
the employees of a single business 
house. Recently such a conven- 
tion of employees of the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Company was 
held at Atlantic City, those at- 
tending the convention including 
the officials and department heads 
of the general offices of the ccm- 
pany in New York and the 
branch office managers of the 
company in all of the leading 
cities of the United States, Can- 
ada and Mexico, the total gather- 
ing numbering nearly a hundred 
delegates. 

The house convention idea, al- 
though it may be a comparatively 
new idea to the business world in 
general, is not a new idea to the 
Remington Typewriter Company, 
We do not know whether or not 
we can claim to have originated 
the house convention, but such 
conventions have been regular 
features in the Remington Type- 
writer organization for more than 
twenty years. They are held on 
an average every two or three 
years. One or two of these con- 
ventions in the past have been 
more than continental conven- 
tions. They have been world con- 
ventions of Remington Type- 
writer representatives; Reming- 
tonians having attended them 
from every continent on the 
globe. 

It has been the experience of 








the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany that these conventions serye 
a purpose which could not be 
served with the same degree of 
efficiency through any other 
means. This purpose may be de- 
scribed as two-fold. The first 
purpose is the discussion of im- 
portant business  questions— 
which can always be done most 
efficiently when done collectively 
by those interested. The second 
purpose is the forming or the re- 
newing: of personal acquaintances, 
This furnishes a factor which in- 
sures the solidarity of Remington 
workers, and has been most 
potent in furthering that charac- 
teristic of our organization 
known as Remington Spirit. 
“This personal contact of every 
Remington manager with every 
other Remington manager, even 
in the remotest territories, which 
is brought about at these conven- 
tions, serves to emphasize the 
common aim and common purpose 
of all Remington workers; to 
make every Remington manager 
feel that he is not working alone, 
but is simply one captain in a 
great army, all of whom are 
laboring in the same cause. In 
its result in bringing about this 
feeling, as well as in the actual 
value of the discussions on vari- 
ous questions, every Remington 
convention in the history of the 
company has fully justified itself, 
and none more so than the recent 
convention in Atlantic City, which 
was generally voted by those in 
attendance as the greatest con- 
vention in Remington history.” 
[A second article upon this same gen- 
eral topic by E. St. Elmo Lewis, adver- 
tising manager of the Burroughs Ad- 


ding Machine Company, awaits early 
publication.] 


a SS rs 
THE WHOLE OFFICE READS IT. 





Frank Presprey Co., 
New York, Sept. 12. 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: : 

We have yours of Sept. 8th calling 
our attention to the expiration of sub- 
scription to Printers’ Inx. 

We are very glad to resubscribe on 
a three years’ basis, and check will be 
sent to you from our Auditing Depart- 
ment. 

We would miss your publication very 
much if it did not come regularly, as it 
is handed around to all of our solicitors 
and we have a complete file of it here. 

Frank Presprey Co. 
William Bliss, Secretary. 
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Buy according to ‘‘heat units’’ 





The modern business man no longer 
buys coal by arbitrary ton measurement. 
Instead, he has learned to buy by heat units 
and thereby to avoid waste. 





Neither should the modern business. 
man buy advertising wholly on the arbi- 
trary basis of circulation and rate. He 
should consider the "power units." 


First he asks: "where is this circulation? Does it give 
me its maximum strength where I sell my goods? Or, does 
it go largely to a public that is out of my reach ?" 


Then he asks: "Are its readers of the class that will be 
interested in my product? Or are they of the class that will 
lack either the inclination or the ability to buy ?" 


These are pertinent questions. The "power unit" pur- 
chaser is an analyst. He wants to know what he buys 
before he buys. And he never, never condemns a propo- 
sition without a hearing. 


Francis L. Wurzburg, Manager Advertising Department. 


THE STYLE BOOKS 


Old South Bldg. Fourth Ave. at 30th St. Peoples Gas Bldg. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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THE INSIDE WORKING OF 
A GREAT DAILY PAPER. 





IMPORTANCE OF THE BUSINESS OF 
ADVERTISING-—- AN INSIGHT INTO 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING DEPART- 
MENT-—SECOND PORTION OF UNI- 
VERSITY ADDRESS. 


By Joseph Blethen. 
Publisher of Seattle Times. 


II. 

Right at this point it is oppor- 
tune to say that the business of 
advertising has now become one 
of the professions of the modern 
world. There are more high- 
salaried men on the business side 
of American newspapers to-day 
than there are on the editorial 
side. There are more high salaried 
men in the United States conduct- 
ing the advertising campaigns of 
big corporations, of manufacturing 
institutions, of railroads and of 
great department stores than there 
are editing magazines. There was 
a time when advertising was con- 
sidered to be a form of deceit, 
practiced by means of creating a 
temporary enthusiasm in the mind 
of the reader. Just as the barker 
in front of the sideshow whets 
the curiosity to see the mystery 
behind the canvas, just so the ad- 
vertising man of old was obliged 
to create a temporary enthusiasm 
and curiosity regardless of what 
the prospective purchaser might 
teally find when he answered the 
advertisement. To-day that sort of 
advertising is the exception. Ex- 
aggeration is fast disappearing 
from the advertising columns of 
metropolitan newspapers. We 
speak of advertising nowadays as 
paid publicity. If you will stop 
and think a moment you will real- 
ize that much of what you know 
of modern electricity, of railroad- 
ing, of sanitation, of housefurnish- 
ings, of architecture, of roadbuild- 
ing, of automobiles, of steamships, 
of telephones, of banks, of bonds, 
of fashions and deportment has 
been absorbed gradually from the 
advertising columns of news- 
papers and magazines. Some of 
the large corporations of the coun- 
try, which for years have main- 
tained elaborate press agencies to 
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create stories to be sent broadcast 
to newspapers in the hope of win- 
ning free publicity, have turned 
these agencies into advertising 
bureaus, which now prepare short, 
crisp, reliable arguments for publi- 
cation in paid space. In fact, the 
detail of modern advertising is be- 
coming so complex that specialty 
men are appearing in this newest 
of the new professions. If it is 
a dignified, useful thing for an edi- 
tor to prepare, print and sell to 
his readers every day the news of 
the world, it is also dignitied and 
fair for the business man to tell 
his message in the paid columns. 
The publisher, realizing the 
value of printing the news of the 
day and the opportunity thereby 
presented for a medium to the ad- 
vertiser, is the man who combines 
these two departments of the mod- 
ern newspaper. The publisher is 
the man who stages the play; who 
assembles journalistic talent and 
provides the stage for the exercise 
of that talent. I am not saying 
this out of any spirit of jealousy 
of the editorial side. I have the 
good fortune to be a part owner 
of the Seattle Times, and to be 
able to pick the task that suits me 
best thereon. I have, during my 
years of service, been first in the 
business office; then on the news 
side as reporter, desk man and 
editorial writer. I later returned 
to the business side, where I still 
find myself very much .cccupied. 
I am willing to admit that the 
news side of a newspaper is the 
picturesque and exciting side, but 
as for myself I keenly appreciate 
the worth of executive ability on 
the financial side of the modern 
newspaper. I find far more satis- 
faction now in sitting in a direc- 
tors’ meeting and voting for a 
dividend than I used to find in 
writing up a gorgeous fire or land- 
ing a corking political scoop. Pos- 
sibly, if I had not been through 
the other side, I would not be so 
loyal now to the business side, be- 
cause it is the common impression 
of the man on the news side that 
the business office exists merely 
for providing his salary, and that 
the business department has mere- 
ly to show the merchant the news- 
paper which the. news side is 
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creating to have the merchant 
purchase all sorts of space therein. 

Now a few more words about 
the detail of the advertising side, 
the competition that exists there- 
in and the burden of responsibility 
on the advertising manager. There 
are two things that the advertising 
manager of the daily paper finds 
most valuable to him. First, the 
circulation of his newspaper, 
which should show quality as well 
as quantity. The people who take 
a paper must be worth something 
to the merchant, as well as being 
many in number. It often occurs 
that a paper of 50,000 circulation 
is more valuable to a certain ad- 
vertiser than another paper oi 
500,000 circulation. But as daily 
papers go, a paper which prints a 
big, generous paper every day 
goes to all classes of people and 
furnishes to the average adver- 
tiser as good a medium as is pos- 
sible for him under the sun. Let 
us say that an advertising man- 
ager has this sort of circulation 
at his disposal, namely, large in 
number and reaching ail classes of 
people in the city; what is the 
other cardinal asset? It is a scale 
of rates for his advertising which 
are both fair for the circulation 
jurnisked and openly and honestly 
maintained as between advertisers. 
There are many, many papers in 
the United States whose advertis- 
ing rates are a secret and whose 
advertisers are for that very rea- 
son ‘suspicious—each one of them 
—that he is not getting the best 
possible rate from the paper. I 
kave the good fortune to be the 
business manager of a newspaper 
which has a circulation of splen- 
did size as to numbers and whica 
embraces all classes of people 
within the city of Seattle. Next, 
we have won by hard work, the 
reputation of having a rate card 
that is known and is maintained. 
Each advertiser in the Seattle 
Times knows what all other ad- 
vertisers are paying. Our con- 
tract book is an open book. It 
frequently is read by a man who 
is figuring with us on an adver- 
tising campaign. This element of 


fairness as to rates is backed up 
by another element of fairness in 
our establishment, namely, the fact 
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that we do not use premiums to 
secure circulation; when we shoy 
an advertiser the report of a cer. 
tified accountant that our cireylg. 
tion is so many thousand copies 
daily in the city of Seattle we are 
able to show him that every one 
of those thousands of papers js 
purchased by the reader tor the 
paper itself. 

Not only do we maintain our 
rates on the Times, but we havea 
system of credits equal to that 
maintained by any bank in this 
city. Every Monday afternoon we 
have an advertising conference in 
my private office. ‘Lhe advertising 
solicitors, the collectors, the ac- 
countants and our credit man at- 
tend these conferences. ‘Lhere is 
no secret in my office from these 
men, and no secret in these con- 
ferences from our advertisers, 
Rates, quantity, credits, are all 
made of record, and each advertis- 
er is welcome to see all our trans- 
actions with his competitors. Each 
must meet the conditions of com- 
petition created by the existence of 
the bulk of advertising carried by 
the paper. Each new advertiser, 
once he is accepted by our credit 
department, and once he accepts 
our terms, knows that he is being 
treated like all other advertisers, 
and that the next customer must 
go through the same searching in- 
vestigation that has been applied 
to him. This, of course, does not 
reach to the small classified adver- 
tisement handed in over the coun- 
ter or sent in over the telephone; 
this process applies to the adver- 
tiser who has a contract, who 
uses considerable space in a 
twelvemonth and who _ requires 
from) one to three months’ credit 
to make his advertising campaign 
a success. 

For instance: Ninety days’ 
credit to a newcomer is not fair 
if nine or ten houses in the same 
line have been paying their bills 
inside of thirty days. That would 
in effect be lending money to help 
create a competitor for houses 
that have long supported the 
paper. Only a month ago I was 
offered $1,000 worth of Turkish 
rugs in exchange for advertising. 
The rug merchant had never paid 
a Seattle newspaper a dollar for 
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An Advertising Man of 
Demonstrated Ability 
is open for Engage- 
ment. 


He is at present the Advertising 
Manager of a large and very 
successful New York concern, for 
whom he has produced results 


that convincingly prove his value. 


Address, for an interview, 
“ Advertising,” Care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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advertising. What was my an- 
swer? I sent down to the adver- 
tisment department for the con- 
tracts of all the advertisers on our 
books who carried Turkish rugs. 
I showed the rug man these con- 
tracts and then the ledgers show- 
ing the cash which the Times had 
received from them while he had 
been a non-advertising competitor. 
Then I said: “I cannot, as the 
recipient of this money and from 
these advertisers, exchange adver- 
tising space with you for anything 
other than cash.” He was not able 
to make a cash contract; and my 
regular advertisers said J did right 
in refusing to favor him at their 
expense. 

These methods of open dealing, 
coupled with a constant flow of 
printed statements from my office 
to all advertisers, have resulted in 
the best of feeling between adver- 
tiser and oublisher. Our methods 
of careful inspection of credit and 
prompt collection resulted in our 
securing in cash last year 99 per 
cent of our advertising charges, 
losing less than 1 per cent of dur 
accounts. This is a record seldom 
excelled by any commercial house, 
and most unusual in a newspaper, 
where a loss of 5 per cent on a 
year’s advertising charges is no 
unusital matter. 

So much for our particular 
methods and results. In closing 
let me say to you who are pre- 
paring for the business side of 
journalism that the modern busi- 
ness of paid publicity is a vital. 
growing and dignified profession. 
The day of the bargain counter 
and lost-dog advertiser has gone. 
The day of deception and trickery 
is fast waning. Frankness, art, 
common sense and system now 
prevail from the desk of the copy 
writer to the desk of the pub- 
lisher. Modern advertising is the 
best known salesman; the most ef- 
fective advocate; the most digni- 
fied preacher; and, lest you forget 
it, the most active educator of our 
day. 

The place of the advertiser in 
journalism is, then, a double re- 
sponsibilitv. First, the advertiser 
provides the income on which is 
maintained the newspaper itself; 
second, the advertiser is from day 
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to day delivering a message of 
vital importance to the business 
world. It is the advertiser who 
unites buyer and seller; who 
points the road between desire 
and satisfaction; between the need 
and the remedy. The advertiser's 
place in journalism was once the 
place of ridicule, of trickery and 
of positive shame; to-day the ad- 
vertiser’s place is as dignified, if 
he does his duty, as is the place of 
the editor; his message is fre- 
quently as interesting as that of 
the most brilliant reporter, and as 
a result his message is far more 
trustworthy than that of the re 
porter, for the simple reason that 
the advertiser pays for his space, 
while the reporter gets paid for 
filling space. Remember, also, 
that the advertiser is creating his- 
tory, while the reporter is merely 
recording history. 


—+ o >__—_ 
MUNICIPAL ADVERTISING 
EXPENSES 


The-Houston Business League has col- 
lected over $10,000 as a beginning of an 
advertising fund. In all $75,000 is to 
be raised. : i 

Mobile, Alabama, is raising a large 
fund for this purpose and St. Paul, 
Minnesota, has raised $30,000 to be 
spent in advertising the conventions to 
be held in_ that city alone. Portland, 
Oregon, raised $120,000 in four days 
with which to carry on its publicity 
campaign. Memphis is raising a large 
fund; Tee Moines, Iowa, is doing the 
same, and Shreveport has $30,000 in the 
bank for publicity purposes. Kansas 
City will spend $100,000 in the same 
work. 


Carl G. Percy has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of Scrantom, Wet- 
more & Co., Rochester, N. Y., to take a 
similar position with Grossett & Dunlap, 
publishers, New York. 


The Southwestern Publicity Bureau 
has been established at Oklahoma 
City by Leslie Orear and Kenneth 
Duncan, both of whom have. been con- 
nected with the Oklahoma City Times, 
the later as news editor. Mr. Orear 
has been on the Kansas City Journal 
and the Chicago Record-Herald. 


The advertising staff and representa- 
tives of the Brooklyn Eagle get to 
gether for informal dinners once & 
month during the winter. The 
such dinner this season was held Sep 
tember 9th. 

+o 

Through a typographical error, the 
line rate was given as 5 cents, instea 
of 25 cents, in the page advertisement 
of Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, Waterloo, 
Towa, that appeared in the August 25th 
issue of Printers’ Inx, 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
ears in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
the Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 







































COINING CURRENT PUBLIC 
INTEREST INTO ADVER- 
' TISING VALUE. 





ADVERTISING’ WHICH 
CAPITALIZES PUBLIC ENTHU- 
SIASMS AND INTERESTS — THE 
AEROPLANE PUT TO WORK FOR AD- 
VERTISERS—THE WARNER INSTRU- 
MENT COMPANY— HOW GEO. P. 
IDE & CO, MADE USE OF HALLEY’S 
COMET AND IS NOW MAKING USE 
OF THE PUBLIC’S INTEREST IN 
MAN-FLIGHT, 


“NOUVEAU 





By Horace Greenleaf. 

“Study the newspapers and the 
public. Select the topic which 
promises to be uppermost in all 
minds during the coming season. 
Make the latter the basis of your 
forthcoming campaign of adver- 
tising, irrespective of whether it 
especially applies to your business 
and product or not.” 

The above sums up the guiding 
principle in what may be called 
nouveau advertising. It repre- 
sents the ultimate application of 
news topics to advertising. Re- 
sults in the past have shown the 
current news event to be a profit- 
able advertising motif. Those 
who have applied the news event 
to.a whole season’s. advertising 
have been pleased with their re- 
turns, as is evidenced by their 
continuance of the idea. 

A. P. Warner, of the Warner 
Instrument Company, Beloit, Wis., 
was one of the pioneers in this 
sort of advertising. His company 
makes a speed-indicator for use 
on automobiles. One day Mr. 
Warner came out with a full-page 
ad in the wie te Evening Post, 
which carried: large picture, 
taken at an ovation field and 
showing a half dozen “bird-men” 
in the air. The ad also contained 
Mr. Warner’s subtle announce- 
ment, as follows: “Inasmuch as 
the Warner Auto-Meter is so well 
known, I can very profitably say 
all that is necessary to say about 
it in half the space I have been in 
the habit of using. So—except 
when lack of material may forbid— 
a portion of the space in the ad- 
vertising of the Warner Instru- 
ment Company from now on will 
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be devoted exclusively to the pic- 
torial history of the development 
of the aeroplane. You may call 
this a fad—a whim—or what you 
will. The fact remains that I am 
sincere; and if it is a whim, it is 
at least one which will be produc- 
tive of general interest and will 
be helpful to the advancement of 
science.” 

Many advertising men laughed 
at the idea, but they could not get 
away from the fact that the pub- 
lic’s interest in aeronautics is 
keen. Subsequent advertisements 
of the Warner Instrument Com- 
pany have contained a consider- 
able number of pictures of current 
man-flying feats—pictures which, 
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POPULAR YET DIGNIFIED. 


at the time of their appearance, 
had not been published elsewhere. 
It is not to be denied that this 
type of advertising has served to 
make the public remember the 
Warner Auto-Meter, as it is 
called, when competitive articles 
which have also been widely ad- 
vertised, but in other ways, have 
been forgotten. 

A season ago the Coca-Cola 
Company thought it hit upon a 
happy idea when it began adver- 
tising extensively the phrase: 
“Whenever you see an arrow, 
think of Coca-Cola” and_ forth- 
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with proceeded to besprinkle its 
ads with a multiplicity of arrows 
of every conceivable kind and 
size. 

But arrows really do not ap- 
pear in the newspapers and mag- 
azines as often as some other 
things, and this set S. C. Dobbs, 
the Coca-Cola advertising man- 
ager, to thinking. The result has 
been a change to this wording: 
“Whenever you see an aeroplane, 
think of Coca-Cola.” The fre- 
quency with which pictures of 
jaeroplanes appear nowadays in 
‘the newspapers and magazines 
imakes the change an advisable 
jone. The “aeroplane” Coca-Cola 
advertising has appeared all over 
the country and there are doubt- 
less thousands of people to-day 
who, whether they wish or. no, 
cannot but think of this Atlanta 
beverage whenever man - flight 
comes to mind in any way. 


THE GEO. P. IDE & CO. ADVERTISING 


But there is another and even 
more striking example of the use 
of the aeroplane in this nouveau 
advertising. Geo. P. Ide & Co., 
Troy, N. Y., makers of collars, 
furnish one. 

For last spring, Frederick 
Downs, the advertising manager 
for Geo, P. Ide & Co., hit upon 
the idea of naming his company’s 
seasonable specialty The Halley, 
after the comet of that name, the 
visit of which, in the heavenly re- 
gions, guaranteed any number of 
vital news articles in the publica- 
tions. 

The advertising of the Halley 
Collar is adjudged to be a success. 
It. found the public in a receptive 
mood. The comet was the popu- 
lar topic of conversation and any- 
thing even remotely related to it 
was of live interest. 

The experiment was so success- 
ful that for this fall a similar mer- 
chandising attempt along broader 
lines is the result. The first of 
this new advertising appeared last 
week. When the artisans had put 
their best thought and workman- 
ship into a new collar along ap- 
proved lines for fall wear, Mr. 
Downs named it The Biplane and 
The Monoplane, according to the 
height. 
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This is the way in which hee. 
plains the psychology of his sele.. 
tion of these names in a big, elah. 
orate folder, in which he outlines 
his plans and advertising to the 
men’s apparel dealers throughout 
the country: “Page after page of 
the newspapers will be devoted to 
the numerous § aviation meets 
throughout the country and pub- 
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These, and these only, are the 
collars with the Linocord Button- 
Sees holes that are easy-to- 

button and unbutton, and 
that don’t tear out. 

Thev keep. the collar the size it’s 
stamped, retaining fit and set. 

GEO. P. pe & CO, Makers, 
roy, N.Y. 


TYPICAL NEWSPAPER! ELECTRO. 


lic interest: will be so aroused 
that the names ‘Biplane’ and 
‘Monoplane’ will secure unprece- 
dented publicity. This, added to 
our advertising, will make these 
two names household words.” 

In short, Mr. Downs plans to 
put the Wright brothers, Glen 
Curtiss, Paulhan, Farman, the 
news service associations, the ed- 
itors, special writers, and all the 
reporters on his advertising staff, 
in a sense. He plans to pick up 
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free publicity at every turn and 
to back it up with extensive and 
expensive display advertising. 

The scheme has the earmarks of 
success and undoubtedly will 
succeed. 

The advertising commenced on 
September 15th, with big dis- 
plays in the Saturday Evening 
Post and Collier's, which ap- 
peared on that day. The cam- 
paign will include over forty 
separate insertions, in practically 
every leading magazine and week- 
ly periodical of national repute. 
This is a much larger list and 
extends over a longer period than 
the Halley campaign. The list of 
publications will include the fol- 
lowing: Argosy, Literary Digest, 
Hampton’s, Everybodys, Mun- 
seys, Scrap Book, American, 
Outlook, Scribner's, Saturday 
Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Col- 
lier’s, etc. The combined circu- 
lations of these publications is 
about 6,000,000 and each of them 
will carry advertising at least 
three times. 

To enable the dealers to take 
better advantage of this national 
advertising, they are being pro- 
vided with calendars, visualizing 
the publication dates together 
with the following suggestion: 
“These red-letter days are espe- 
cially appropriate and effective 
times to display Biplane and 
Monoplane collars and the show- 
cards in your windows, and to in- 
ctease also their display in your 
stores. They will prove sales- 
increasing days, if you will take 
full advantage of our trade aids.” 

To even further aid in linking 
up the campaign as a whole, a se- 
files of eye-catching, reason-giv- 
ing advertisements will appear in 
five-inch spaces, single column, in 
the leading dailies of the coun- 
try, re-enforcing the magazine ad- 
vertising locally, 

Special electros of a series of 
complete dealer advertisements, 
as well as of the collars them- 
selves and of the trade-mark, are 
also furnished dealers upon re- 
quest. 

Thus the aeroplane’s first 
freight haul is the reputations of 
advertisers who are boldly hitch- 
ing it to their tasks. 
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waetee—A Man 


or 
“Direct Results’ 


This well-established advertisin 
agency wants a man of eel 
ability in the complete preparation 
of general advertising matter... 
more particularly the varied forms 
of Direct Mailing Literature. 


First of all he -must be a copy 
man, with creative thought, facile 
expression, clear style and un- 
questionable English. 


Equally essential must be his abil- 
ity to work from data as supplied 
by clients in varied industries 
and at long distance. He must 
analyze their requirements with 
fair correctness, arrive at safe 
conclusions and put salable sug. 
gestions into concrete form, ready 
and practical for mechanical exe- 
cution. 


The position requires imaginative 
and creative ability of a high or- 
der, a general grasp of merchan- 
dising conditions, and sufficient 
working knowledge of art work, 
engraving and printing to know 
costs and to deal intelligently with 
cur organized mechanical depart- 
ments. 


We will consider only a man sea- 
soned and rounded in_ similar 
work, who can produce the right 
thing without lost motion, in 
profitable volume and with a min- 
imum of direction. 


If you can make good on every 
count, write us in full, stating 
age, experience and salary, and 
suggesting a convenient time for 
interview. Above all, send a com- 
plete range of samples of your 
past work as our consideration of 
your application will be based 
largely on your showing made in 
similar lines. 


The Hall-Taylor Co. 


“* Direct Results ”’ 


MILWAUKEE 


























WHY. LOZIER . AUTO .BE- 
COMES NATIONAL IN- 
STEAD OF LOCAL 
_ADVERTISER. 





$100,c00 TO BE SPENT IN NEWS- 
PAPER NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
THIS YEAR—CONCENTRATION IN 
METROPOLITAN CENTERS THE POL- 
ICY — GENERALITIES SHUNNED— 
FACTORY CONCENTRATION AT DE- 
TROIT. 





Stepping at one bound from the 
local into the national field of ad- 
vertising, the emergence of the 
Lozier Motor Company into the 
latter field takes on almost the 
aspect, at first sight, of the bear 
leaving his hibernating quarters 
for the bright sunlight of spring. 
The story back of it, however, 
discloses quite a different state of 
affairs. Instead of being a sud- 
den rise from sleep, the appear- 
ance of the Lozier, as a nation- 
ally advertised automobile, could 
best be likened to a gradual de- 
velopment that would not be de- 
nied. It may seem sudden to the 
casual observer that a concern 
which has never before spent 
more than $15,000 in a single 
year for advertising purposes 
should now make an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 for this sea- 
son’s publicity, but the reasons 
for it make the matter perhaps 
simply one of ordinary business 
development. 

C. A. Emise, advertising man- 
ager of the Lozier Motor Com- 
pany, however, ascribes it to 
quite a different thing, principally 
to the fact that his company has 
been, and still is, a believer in 
newspaper advertising almost ex- 
clusively. In fact, practically all 
of the appropriation of $100,000 
is to be spent on newspaper ad- 
vertising this year. The Lozier 
Motor Company has never ad- 
vertised in any other mediums 
save newspapers and it already 
has its field of distribution 
thoroughly planted. Without any 
national campaign, it now has 
an agency in all the large cities 
of the country and not a cent of 
its, appropriation is necessary 
for this development. Aside from 
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the company’s belief that its 
advertising in the New York 
newspapers has largely brought 
about this condition, it must be 
remembered though that the Lo- 
zier name had a prestige of years 
back, from bicycle and marine 
motor making, which has un- 
undoubtedly helped it. 

“The Lozier Company conceived 
the idea that, if a certain class of 
people were willing to spend 
$10,000 for an imported car, there 
was no reason why they would 
not buy the same car for less 
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THE LOZIER SELLS AT A HIGHER 
PRICE Than Any Other Motor Car Built 
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SOME INTERESTING NEWSPAPER COPY. 


money, the saving in cost being 
made possible by the saving on 
duties. They took for their model 
the Mercedes, which then sold 
for $10,000. In order to learn 
the machine our superintendent 
became a chauffeur so that he 
might learn every intricacy of our 
model. The first Lozier car re- 
sulted in 1904. 

“Of course, combined with the 
idea that there was a_ certain 
class of people who would spend 
as much as $5,000 for an Ameri- 
can car, there had also to be con- 
sidered where this class of people 
was to be found. That in itself 
explains how and why we estab- 
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LITTLE TALKS WITH WISE ADVERTISERS 


NUMBER NINE 


One reason why the number of copies of the American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter printed and distributed every 
week exceeds the combined circulation of all other textile 
publications, weekly and monthly, is because mill Treasurers 
take pleasure in subscribing directly for the Reporter for all 
their heads of departments inside the mill. They read the 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter carefully themselves, 
and desire that their Superintendents and Overseers should 
read it, because it is the only paper in the world devoted to 
all of the processes of textile manufacturing. 

This course cannot be pursued with any other textile 
publication, because there is no other which contains matter 
interesting alike to the Treasurer in his office and to the thou- 
sands of heads of departments inside of the mills. 

There isn’t any feature of any other textile. publication in 
the United States which has not been copied from the Ameri- 
can Wool and Cotton Reporter. But the feature of process 
and market reports combined, which make the American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter what it is, cannot be successfully 
copied. 

On or before January 1, 1911, the advertising rates of 
the American Wool and Cotton Reporter will be increased 
in accordance with its circulation. Hence wise advertisers 
will place their contracts before January Ist. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter 


FRANK P. BENNETT & CO., Inc., Publishers 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 
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USE THE LOCAL 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS OF 
NEW ENGLAND 


They Move the Goods off the Shelf. 


The eagle’s flight is graceful and wins the 
applause of men, but it is the horse that does the 
world’s work. 

The local daily, a weicome visitor in every home, 
might be likened to the horse as it does the work— 
sells the goods. 

A national advertiser said the other day, “I 
am of course pleased to have my advertisertént 
in mediums using calendered paper and artistic 
typography, these help with the dealer, put the goods 
on his shelves; but, take it from ‘me, it is the local 
dailies that move them off the shelves, and that is 
what I want.” 

Sales managers, who are wondering what is the 
matter, may do well to discuss this with their 


advertising manager. 


Salem News Portland Express 
Meriden Record New Haven Register 
W orcester Gazette Waterbury Republican 
Lynn Item Springfield Union 
New Bedford yi itroury Burlington Free Press 
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lished ourselves in New York 
City and have since concentrated 
all our energies there. In 1904 
you must remember that no other 
American car sold for more than 
$3,000. We felt that it would be 
‘foolish to think of going out to 
Columbus, O.; Indianapolis, or 
some such place and ask them to 
pay us $5,000 for a car; they 
would have laughed at us. In 
New York City, however, we felt 
that there were people who would 
spend that much money providing 
they could be shown good value 
for it. We knew that we could 
find buyers if we could give them 
the goods. 

“Up to. this time more than 
eighty per cent of our sales have 
been in the metropolitan district. 
We have never spent much in ad- 
vertising. Last year our appro- 
priation reached $15,000. At that, 
however, more than $2,000,000 
worth of our cars were sold. 
This expenditure for advertising, 
it must be remembered, too, in- 
cluded the expenses of our racing 
advertising. We believe in this 
thoroughly, not only for the pub- 
licity but for its experimental 
value to us. Indeed, some of our 
racing expenses are charged up 
to experimental work. But we 
have believed again when our 
car did anything notable, in spend- 


ing money to let people know | 


about it. 

“Our policy as regards advertis- 
ing has always been to avoid gen- 
eralities. We have never made a 
statement that we could not live 
up to and we do not believe in 
making a statement, even if true, 
unless it sounds true. For in- 
stance, I may tell you, personally, 
that this week I drove my car at 
the rate of sixty-three miles an 
hour, and while going at that 
speed my hand was off the steer- 
ing wheel for more than 200 
yards. I cou'd not say that in an 
advertisement, however. because 
people would take it with a shrug 
of the shoulders. 

“Our local advertising has al- 
ways been along this conservative 
line,-but we have also been helped 
by the personal advertising from 
Owners of our cars. It is these 
two things which have resulted 
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Portland 


Maine 
Evening # 


Express 


Circulation more than 
Three Times as _ large 
as any other Portland 
Daily; fifty per cent. 
more than BOTH other 
Portland dailies COM- 
BINED. 


Largest Circulation 
of any 


Maine Daily! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 








AN EVIDENCE 
OF GROWTH 


During the first 
months of 1910 


The Chicago 
Record-Herald 


gained in paid advertising, 


606 Columns 


over the corresponding 
period of 1909, a showing 
not equalled by any other 
two-cent newspaper in 
Chicago. 


Ghe' 
Chicago Record-Herald 


New York Office, 437 Fifth Ave. 


eight 














Daily Local 
News 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 


The month of November will 
bring to the Daily Local News of 
West Chester, Pa. its thirty- 
eighth birthday. From the very 
beginning of its conception 
(1872) the paper has grown in 
the favor of the people of the 
County, until to-day it stands 
alone as the recognized County 
newspaper. Of course, these 
thirty-eight years have not at all 
been a bed of roses, for at one 
time there were three dailies and 
three weeklies in West’ Chester to 
Oppose its progress, but one by 
one they suspended publication 
leaving the Local News a clear 
field. Daily it publishes 15,988 
papers, which in a town of twelve 
thousand population is an odd 
coincidence in newspaperdom, but 
a glance at their mailing list gives 
a ready explanation just why it 
is a County paper. Over five 
thousand receive the paper through 
the mails, which is the only avail- 
able way for them to get it, and 
the balance of the circulation is 
divided through agents in the 
County and the home town. As 
an advertising medium it ranks 
with the leading papers of the 
country because it goes into the 
homes, and the merchant and 
manufacturer of to-day realize 
that in the home is where the 
real buyer is, 

The advertising is done di- 
rect with this paper, they having 
no special agent, trusting entirely 
to the reputation of the paper, 
and advertising agencies to bring 
in the business. 

Th i - B. 
Hodgoh, "and the ‘Baier Wr’ We. 
Thomson, have been linked together 
in their respective positions since the 
inception of the paper, and the same 
policies which brought the paper suc- 
cess at the start are still maintained. 
Truly it can be said that few, if any, 
newspapers in their respective spheres 
enjoy the loyalty and 


respect which 
the people of Chester 


County have 
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given this prosperous, up-to-date daily. 





in the establishment of all ogr 
agencies. For instance, a man jn 
Los Angeles would visit a friend 
in this city who owned a Lozier 
car; he would be interested in 
the car through riding in it and 
‘it would finally result in his taking 
a car back with him to Los 
Angeles; there a local dealer 
would see and admire it and 
wou'd write on to us, stating. that 
if we would give him the agency 
he thought he could sell a car for 
us. It is through this means that 
all our agencies have been estab- 
lished. 

“For the past year our factory 
has been working at its total 
capacity—600 cars a _ year— 
whereas if we could have made 
more we could have doubled our 
agencies. We actually had on 
hand orders and requests from 
dealers that called for an output 
of 1,200 cars. This, at length, 
caused the Lozier Company to de- 
cide on the enlargement of the 
plant, but it was decided that as 
many conditions made Detroit 
the logical center of automobile 
manufacture the second plant 
shou!d be built there instead of 
the first one at Plattsburgh being 
enlarged. This is the condition 
that now obtains. The entire 
New York office force will prob- 
ably go to Detroit about Decem- 
ber Ist and the plant there will 
turn out complete cars, the fac- 
tory at Plattsburgh centralizing 
on certain parts and all the foun- 
dry work. 

“As you know,” continued Mr. 
Emise, “we are great believers in 
newspaper advertising; we -be- 
lieve in newspapers above every- 
thing else. I, myself, believe that 
any man who may become an au- 
tomobile owner reads the daily 
papers and that this is the one 
sure way of reaching him; and 
the success of the Lozier Motor 
Company I attribute solely to the 
concentration of-its small appro- 
priation in the daily newspapers. 
Perhaps next year we shall use 
magazines, but we shall use them 
simply as an additional reminder. 
Of course, we are using four or 
five of the leading trade journals 
but this is not so much to adver- 
tise the car as it is to keep the 
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Lozier name before the dealers. 
We have, too, a house organ, 
Losier Logic, and we issue vari- 
ous catalogues.” 

Mr. Emise has, up to this time, 
been metropolitan sales manager 
for his company and ascribes his 
becoming advertising manager as 
4 natural gravitation. He has as 
assistants F. H. Dickman and 
a large clerical force. An en- 
deavor is to be made to check the 
results of the national advertis- 
ing to the last iota, and a com- 
prehensive and elaborate system 
has been devised to look after it. 
The list of newspapers in which 
the advertising is to appear this 
year has not yet been thoroughly 
completed, but all of it will go to 
the dailies in large cities. Mr. 
Emise believes that the large 
cities should be made centers 
in just the same way that New 
York has been the first center. 
The copy to be used will be of 
the same style and character as 
that which has been used in local 
papers. 


rs 
SUBSCRIBERS AND READING 
NOTICES. 





“Do Reading Notices Help or Harm 
Advertisers?” is the title of a pamphlet 
prepared by Successful Farming and 
sent to several thousand of that jour- 
nal’s readers. In the “foreword” the 
pubiishers state that they sincerely de- 
sire to ascertain the honest feelings of 
their subscribers in this matter and as- 
sert that they are convinced of the 
injustice of using space belonging to 
readers to “boost” advertisers. The 
readers were then asked to answer the 
question about “‘readers” frankly and 
to tell which plan gave them the most 
faith in the paper. 

The replies were classified by states 
and this ‘‘vote’” proved an overwhelm- 
ing endorsement of the publishers’ 
stand. Hundreds of answers flowed in, 
and of those whose motives were dis- 
interested, not half a dozen showed 
themselves disposed to regard “readers” 
of the “pap” kind as justifiable. 

The pamphlet is being mailed to all 
of the actual and prospective adver- 
tisers of Successful Farming. 

——_+ 0+ 


_ J. M. Gibbon, head of the advertis- 
ing department of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in London, has been touring 
Canada taking moving pictures which 
are to be exhibited in England for ad- 
vertising purposes. 





The Mayor of Dallas, Tex., has pro- 
sed that the city council appropriate 
10,000 for advertising purposes. 
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To hold! 
To increase! 


To GROW! 


When a newspaper holds the re- 
spect and confidence of its read- 
ers; 

When that paper increases its 
popularity and its prestige stead- 
ily, year after year; 

When, steadily, year after year, 
its Circulation and its Business 
Grows, surely that paper is THE 
paper for advertisers to use. 

Such has been the decision of 
the majority of users of Worces- 
ter papers, both Local and For- 
eign advertisers. 


Worcester 


Mass. 


Gazette 


Largest Evening Circulation! 
“The Paper that Goes Home” 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 








Brockton, Mass. 


The Great Shoe City 
of the World 


Population, 55,000 


Trolleys radiate to adoining towns, 

making Brockton a trading center for 

100,000 people. No License City. 

Highly intelligent population, earning 

good wages and reading more newspa- 
rs than in any other city of its size. 
erritory covered by the 


Brockton 
Enterprise 


(Evenings) now in its 3lst year. Cir- 
culation 12,500. Flat ad rate 30 cts. 
per inch per day for any amount of 
space. 
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ADVERTISER VINDICATES 
HIS PRETTY GIRL AD. 





Asserting that use of the picture 
of a pretty girl in his copy 
achieved a saving of 99 cents in 
cost of each inquiry received, 
Samuel Wilson, manufacturer of 
the Wilson gasoiine engine of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has written to 
Printers’ Ink that reporters who 
class him as in a dilemma about 
such use ‘or non-use are nothing 
but “pipe dreamers.” His letter 
follows the publication in the 
August 25 issue of Printers’ INK 
of a reprint from the Des Moines 
Tribune. + 

The article alleged that a pic- 
ture of the “Matchless Engine” 
with Miss Flora Kimball standing 
beside it as its “Matchless Engi- 
neer” had resulted in the receipt of 
twice as many inquiries regarding 
the girl as had come about the 
engine. This letter was quoted as 
an instance: 

Cananpaicua, N. Y., Feb. 21.— 
Wilson Machine Company, Des 
Moines—Gentlemen—Kindly send 
particulars of the “Matchless En- 
gineer” as advertised in the Gas 
Review. I would know more of 
her. She looks good to me. 
Thanking you in advance, I am, 

ee oe 


P. S.—I have no use for the en- 
gine. 

Mr. Wilson’s letter squelches 
the jokers as follows: 


Tue Witson Macutne Company. 
Des Mornegs, Ia., Sept. 8, 1910. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
In Printers’ Inx for August 25th, 
under the caption “The Fate of Pretty 
Girl Ads” there appears an article pur- 
orted to be copied from the es 
oines Tribune, and it is so wholly 
misleading as to merit a reply. 

The original of this article did not 
come to the notice of the writer, 
though reporters’ pipe dreams of this 
class are really not worthy of serious 
attention. 

The real facts of the case are these. 
Advertising which appeared with pic- 
tures of the Matchless engine without 
the engineer cost us for replies $1.37 
each. Advertising which was put out 
with pictures of the Matchless engine 
and engineer brought us replies at an 
average cost of 38c. The character of 
the inquiries received was not. different 
in either case and in the matter of sales 
have been equally good. 

Surprising as it may seem after the 
statement made in the article to which I 
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am referring, as a matter of fact, yw 
have received ie one letter (the one 
which is copied at the end of this gr. 
ticle) which took the matter of the 
picture as a joke and was not a seri. 
ous inquiry relative to the Matchless 
engine. he inquiries which even 
make reference to the girl in the pic. 
ture would be considerably less & 
1 per cent of the total received, 

As a result of our experience in this 
matter, we have decided to use the 
pictures of the Matchless engine an’ 
engineer in ali future advertising of 
every class. 

It would seem indeed like assump 
tion on the part of a reporter to make 
such an indictment of the advertising 
methods of companies such as Wash. 
burn Crosby and many other large buy. 
ers of space, and yet that is exa 
what the article referred to did and 
wholly without foundation in fact, 

Yours truly, 
SaMuUEL WILson, Manager, 


—_——+ 
CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING EF. 
FORT BY MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURERS. 





William H. Chamberlin has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new bureau of 
general promotion of the American Sup- 
ply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which has been formed recently, 
with offices in Detroit. This is evidence 
of the acknowledgment on the part of 
the manufacturers of the value of in 
telligent gem of mutual experience 
toward the end of more “scientific” 
advertising. 

Mr. Chamberlin has been secreta 
and treasurer of the Detroit Adera 
Club and general promotion manager of 
the Detroit Lubricator Company, the 
Wright Manufacturing Company and 
the Austin Separator Company. The 
new bureau which he now heads will 
eee advertising counsel to all mem- 

ers of the association. 

The value of statistics, effect of 
definite campaigns previously conducted 
in the same field, adaptability of pub- 
lications to given purposes, the exposure 
of fake schemes, the eventual distribu- 
tion of an official publication containin 
practical helps in the conduct of an ad- 
vertising department, are among the 
aims of the association. 


———_+o->—____ 


NEW ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 





The following are incorporated to do 
business at Chicago: : 

Johnson Advertising Corporation, Chi- 
cago; capital, $25,000; general advertis- 
ing ery incorporators, V. M. John- 
son, B. A. Bolt, C. Int-Hout. 

. E. Swett Advertising Agua 
$5,000; advertising; Norman A. Beck, 
Frank P. Mies, C. Wilson. 

O’Malley-Smith Advertising Com- 
pany; $100,000; picture supplies and 
advertising novelties; George O’Malley, 
J. S. Smith, J. V. Diedrich. : 

Butkitt & John; ag advertising; 

ohn D. Butkitt, . John, David 
homas. 
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MAGAZINES AS DEFEND- 
ERS OF BUSINESS HIGH- 
WAYS TO CONSUMERS. 





FREEDOM OF OPPORTUNITY FOR UN- 
HAMPERED BUSINESS SUCCESS 
BUILT AND BULWARKED BY MAGA- 
ZINES AND THEIR’ EDITORIAL 
STAND FOR CLEANER BUSINESS— 
LOYALTY TO THE JOB—ADDRESS 
BEFORE REPRESENTATIVES’ CLUB. 





By John S. Phillips, 
Publisher American Magazine, New 
York. 

There is a big fight on for 
business freedom—for individual 
opportunity to win sales without 
handicap or unfair special ad- 
vantage and competition. The 
magazines which are fighting this 
fight are doing it for business— 
for their advertisers—for all who 
want bigger commercial success, 
free from the piracy of unequal 

privilege. 

It is my profound belief that 
these efforts of the magazines 
have contributed greatly to a 
larger opportunity for honest 
business—opportunity for young- 
ef men, new ideas, new products, 
new methods. The general liter- 
ary and journalistic critical at- 
tack upon stubborn citadels of 
arrogant commercial power has 
been effective. It is building 
something for young men and 
young businesses—an unrestricted 
arena for enterprise and ability. 

And while this fight has been 
on the magazines have developed 
and maintained, iti their advertis- 
ing pages, a great, open highway 
from maker to user—a highway 
clear of monopoly or special 
privilege and offering equally to 
all who have anything to sell, 
the ear of the public, the final ar- 
biter of al] business. When other 
sales avenues have been ingenious- 
ly blocked for a concern by the 
might of special advantage and in- 
trigue, the advertising highway to 
consumers in the magazines has 
been kept wide open; and many 
an advertiser has won the success 
he deserved largely or wholly be- 
cause he has had access to this 
highway. Nobody has come be- 
tween him and the consumer. 











Every generation has its own fight 
for liberty—whether that liberty 
be personal, political. religious 
or commercial. We have to-day 
transferred our genius from war 
to commerce, and in commerce 
every quality which has counted 
in war has abundant opportunity 
for exercise and reward. An old 
cavalry captain I know says he 
has used two guiding aphorisms 
with almost invariable success— 
the first, ‘when in doubt, charge’; 
the second, ‘admit nothing to be a 
hardship.” These are perfectly 
adaptable to modern business. 

It is such idealism of fiber and 
purpose, such loyalty to the job 
which underlies every kind of suc- 
cess, and which is needed every- 
where. Recently I observed along 
the Massachusetts coast, the 
superb stoicism of some fishermen 
in a terrific hurricane, who, 
though in grim danger, refused 
to admit that matters were serious 
or hard pressed. They were in 
business to get to their port, and 
get to their port they would, with- 
out complaint, under any and all 
stress. It is such spirit which is 
going to win the fight for com- 
plete commercial liberty, and 
which will keep open and improve 
the splendid advertising highway 
to the consumer. 


————O—- 


WALLACE MADE CONSERVATION 
PRESIDENT. 





Henry Wallace, editor and publisher 
of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, was 
elected president of the National Con- 
servation Congress, at St. Paul, in the 
convention recently closed. 

It is said that this honor was entirely 
unsolicitated by Mr. Wallace, and that 
it came as a result of Mr. Wallace’s 
clean and forceful advocacy of real con- 
servation. The newspapers have found 
much to interest them in the rise of the 
man who is thus honored. 

Something over poe A years ago, it is 
being recalled, Mr. Wallace was a broken- 
down United Presbyterian preacher 
in an eastern Iowa town. Within twelve 
years’ time his mother, three sisters and 
three brothers had succumbed to tuber- 
culosis. He himself was so seriously 
sick with it that his doctor told him 
that unless he quit a ges 3 at once 
and sought to restore his health by 
different living, he would likely die in 
six months. Acting on the doctor’s 
advice, Mr. Wallace began living out 
of doors as much as he could, and to- 
day, at 74, is a fine example of con- 
servation of human resources. 
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Magazines _\t sometimes as- 
a Business  tNishes the stu- 
Ba dent of statistics 

rometer to observe how 


closely prevailing conditions in 
the business world are reflected 
in the amount of advertising car- 
ried by the leading magazines, 
newspapers and other standard 
mediums. In fact, the great com- 
mercial agencies, such as Dun and 
Bradstreet, might well take into 
account the status of the adver- 
tising business in compiling their 
reports and prognostications. 
The effect of the 1907 panic 
became immediately apparent in 
the loss of advertising carried by 
what are known as the standard 
mediums. Even now, when we 
are in the period of a slight busi- 
ness depression, or rather of 
comparative inactivity, the fig- 
ures which Printers’ INK has 
gathered together may be taken 
as a commercial barometer. Our 
statistics, while indicating a mod- 
erate depression, at the same time 
do not serve to carry out the 
alarming predictions of the con- 
firmed pessimist. In this con- 
nection the following figures, 
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compiled in this office, will be of 
general interest. 

The fifteen leading standard 
magazines show an aggregate of 
September advertising as follows: 


oT See 293,264 lines 
PSS pons sive ae 251,648 “ 
ae renee 306,723 “ 
GIO viens cud 297,676 “ 
The ten leading magazines, 


carrying both general and class 
advertising, show an aggregate 
of September advertising as fol. 
lows: 


Lc eee 185,692 lines 

RG. 53 cas saan 167,144 “ 

eee 209,385 “ 
Di csca ewe 226,822 “ 


19I 

The ten leading women’s mag- 
azines show an aggregate of Sep- 
tember advertising as follows: 


CT ret 126,566 lines 
| Sana elprre 119,822 “ 
eee 194,276 “ 
GOTO 35s auaee 176,507 “ 


From this tabulation has been 
omitted the Ladies’ Home Jow- 
nal, due to the fact that it has 
changed from monthly to semi- 
monthly. 

The five leading national week- 
lies show an aggregate of Sep- 
tember advertising as follows: 


OF 65:5 05.0 s0s85 125,637 lines 
os tee veo 101,678 “ 
| ee 157, 2 


DLO. ciivston a0.00 173, 

A careful consideration of the 
above figures does not furnish 
any grounds for the alarmist, 
neither in respect to business 
conditions generally nor in the 
matter of a weakness on the part 
of any particular class of medi- 
ums. 

In Printers’ Inx’s report of 
August advertising a printer's 
error transposed the headings of 
the column of 1907, 1908, 1909 
and 1910 advertising. This error 
was detected in our office when 
only a few advance copies had 
been printed and the mistake was 
corrected in the great bulk of 
our edition. It would appear that 
one of these advance copies must 
have fallen into the hands of 
someone inimical to the maga- 
zines and who has been trying to 
use these figures upon which to 
base grossly inaccurate and mis- 
leading conclusions. The follow- 
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ing letter has been received from 
that very strong and influential 

of advertisifig managers 
known as the Quoin Club: 


Quoin CLuB. 
The Fifth Avenue Building. 
New York City, Sept. 16, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: ‘ 

I have been requested by the Quoin 
Club to call your attention to page 13 
of the September issue of the Mail 
Order Journal, Chicago, on which they 
reprint the record of August advertis- 
ing in women’s publications, national 
magazines and weeklies for the years 
1807, 1908, 1909 and 1910—copying 
from your misprint of August 11th, in 
which your figures became reversed. 

You will note that they not only have 
emphasized the misprint, which appears 
to show a decrease in the business each 
year for four years in the publications 
quoted, whereas the facts are the re- 
verse in nearly every instance, but they 
also make very scurrilous remarks as to 
the lesson to be drawn from this ap- 
parent shrinkage in advertising patron- 
age. 
eThe suggestion has been made that 
Printers’ Ink, in justice to the publi- 
cations mentioned, correct the error 
made in a few advance copies of their 
issue of August 11th and, at the same 
time, discredit the publication of such 
matter as printed by the Mail Order 
Journal referred to. 

Incidentally, this will make interest- 
ing reading for the Printers’ InK con- 
stituency and be calculated to stimu- 
late circulation. 

F. E. Morrison, 
Secretary. 


The advertising business, now 
ranking with the great industries 
of the nation and in some re- 
spects more typically American 
than any other department of 
commerce, has no room for petty 
detractors or malicious prevari- 
cators. Advertising will make its 
greatest gains when small jeal- 
ousies between workers in differ- 
ent, but not necessarily conflictin 
fields shall have been buried an 
forgotten. The industry is based 
upon principles so great and 
broad that the small mind which 
conceives of success as a thing 
to be attained only by attacking 
the success of others, appears 
even smaller and more pitiful 
than in other branches of human 
activity. There is room in the 
advertising world for all classes 
of honest and straightforward 
mediums. The greatest advances 
are to-day being recorded by 
those workers in the field who 
are engaged in attending strictly 
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to the promotion of their own 
business and not in seeking to 
depreciate or undermine the suc- 
cesses of others. 








The Manu- Several weeks 
facturers’ *8° Edison de- 
J clared selling to 
uggernaut 5. far behind 


manufacturing in application of 
original method. This week 
PRINTERS’ INK’s leading article 
significantly gives point to his 
opinion by showing how sales 
agency corporations have in many 
cases crippled manufacturing suc- 
cess, and are satisfactory only 
when manufacturers have voice 
in their administration. Other- 
wise the wheels of the selling 
Juggernaut often drive neatly 
over the necks of supine ‘and 
helpless victims. 

The selling agency is the out- 
growth of the sharp division be- 
tween making and selling, and 
has risen to its fullest’ develop- 
ment in the textile field—the very 
field in which manufacturers are 
in the least independent situation 
and are to-day “retrenching” 
more extensively than any other 
class of manufacturers. 

The explanation is_ entirely 
simple. The channels of demand 
for such manufacturer’s goods 
have been allowed to center, not 
in the office of the maker, but in 
the hands of the seller, with only 
a slim contract connecting the 
two. The contract is paper; the 
channels of demand created with 
trade-mark advertising are as 
though cut into rock—they are 
practically permanent. The maker, 
by contracting with a sales cor- 
poration in which he is not rep- 
resented, is operating his business 
only for the brief time of his 
contract; the selling agent has a 
monopoly of that very real, ever- 
lasting asset of good-will, wher- 
ever he also.controls the trade- 
mark. 

It is a fatally mistaken attitude 
for a manufacturer to leave the 
study of selling to others, while 
he confines his work to making. 
He is not a manufacturer in the 
modern sense—he is only an em- 
ployee of the man who controls 
the sale of his goods. The man 
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who is only a maker of goods to- 
day can secure only a workman’s 
wage—the man who controls his 
market and his product’s identity 
is the man who secures the sur- 
plus of return created by the re- 
gard in which the public holds 
the goods. 

Nevertheless the selling com- 
pany is a justifiable outgrowth of 
marketing, and will undoubtedly 
multiply. But never to the pros- 
perity and independence of manu- 
facturers as long as the balance 
of power is not in the hands of 
the maker. 

A famous safety razor company 
has had a unique plan of bene- 
fiting by the advantages of the 
selling agency. Every two years 
the sales promotion work is shift- 
ed. For two years the selling 
agency handles advertising and 
promotion plans and policy; and 
then for the two next years the 
manufacturer handles them. Some 
very beneficial results have come 
from this plan, for ruts and spe- 
cial advantages have been avoid- 
ed, while the ideas of both sell- 
ing company and manufacturer 
have had real opportunity for test. 

Many scores of manufacturers 
are to-day substantially in bond- 
age—even peonage—to those who 
control sales (frequently the very 
salesmen under their own roof 
and on their own payroll!). 

Trade-mark identity and the 
broad, direct relation with con- 
sumers under an aggressive but 
controlled sales organization is 
the key to real manufacturing 
success. 


The Legal One of _ the 
Sherman Act 


Aspec J experts of the 
of Price Department of 
Maintenance Justice has made 
for Printers’ Ink the following 
list of Supreme Court decisions 
that may be usefully read by any- 
body interested on either side of 
the price maintenance question: 
The Knight Case, 156 U. S., 1. 
The Trans-Missouri Case, 166 


. S., 290. 
The Joint Traffic Case, 171 U. 


S., 505. 
The Addyston Pipe Case, 175 
U.'S., ‘att. 
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The Northern Securities Cage 
193 U. S., 197. : 

The Continental Tobacco ang 
Standard Oil cases are Cireyj 
Court applications of the prin. 
ciples and doctrines laid down by 
the supreme tribunal, but are not 
yet final or authoritative, either as 
to what they decide or the argu. 
ments or analogies used in support 
of the decisions. 

Until some question of price 
maintenance shall come before the 
courts and be finally adjudicated, 
all that can safely and usefully he 
said is that agreements to main- 
tain prices are no more immune 
than other kinds of agreements 
from the requirement that they 
shall not amount to a combina. 
tion or conspiracy in restraint of | 
interstate trade. As to agreements | 
based on patent rights, the Patent | 
Acts and the Sherman Act would | 
have to be construed together in 
such a manner as to uphold both, 
with preference to the Sherman 
Act only on points of irreconcil- 
able difference. But if patent 
rights are to be greatly relied 
upon as supports for price main- 
tenance, both sides will have to 
learn to discriminate between “pa- 
per patents” and the real thing. 
—_——__+3 


















































James M. Dunlap and James H. 
Ward, both well known in the Western 
advertising field, have launched the 
Dunlep- Ward Advertising Company, 
Chicago. Mr. Dunlap has been in the 
Chicago advertising field six years with 
leading agencies. Mr. Ward has been 
prominent in the Chicago field nearly 
twenty years as a space buyer and mar 
ager of contract departments. 





V. F. Hayden, an advertising writer 
of Milwaukee and former Des Moines 
newspaper man, has accepted a position 
with the Lessing-Chase Advertising 
Agency, Des Moines, as copy writer. 





Successful Farming, the big agricul- 
tural monthly published in Des Moines 
by E. T. Meredith, had a double-p 
ad in the Chicago Tribune recently 
reproducing the biggest contract ever 
placed by the Chicago House Wreck- 
ing Company for space in a monthly 
publication. It will take 9,000,000 
inches of the paper to print the adver 
tising called for in this contract, and it 
will cost the Chicago House Wrecking 
Company $16,200. 





The ore Evening Post, which has 
been sold for twenty years for two 
cents, has reduced its price to one cent. 
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A Little Talk with the 
Friends of ‘Printers’ Ink’’ 


Doubtless you have not had the heart to 
tell your friend out in the other office or at 
the next desk to leave your copy of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK alone. You were reluctant to let 
it get away from you and yet you could not, 
as a matter of neighborly good feeling, re- 
fuse him the help he can get from reading it. 

Let us suggest something! You can be 
both neighborly and selfish, can let your 
friends be put in the way of getting 
PRINTERS’ INK and at the sare time keep 
your own copy right at your elbow. 


Just send us the names of Bill and Sam and John— 
and all the rest who won’t let your copy rest easy. Tell 
us where we can reach them by letter and we will 
give them the opportunity of having PRINTERS’ INK 
without swiping yours. 

Or get two friends to subscribe and we shall be glad 
to send you a copy of “Astir,” the story of the life 
work, written by himself, of John Adams Thayer, the 
man who began life at the case and retired after helping 
to found Everybody’s Magazine. 


Speak to your friends about this to-night. 


Be friendly to yourself, to us, and to the 
“other fellow” by so doing. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 
12 West 31st Street 
New York 
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Department by advertisers or printers, 








Printed Things 


Booklets, catalogs and business literature of all kinds may be forwarded for review in this 
Address “* REVIEW EDITOR,” Printers’ 
INK, 12 West 31st Street, New York. 








Upon the subject of photo- 
graphic lenses the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company, of Rochester, 
has prepared sixty-one pages of 
the very livest kind of interest. 
As was necessary in a work of 
this kind, the printing is of un- 
usual excellence. To show what 
the lenses can do, the author pic- 
tures scenes of still and quick life 





which the lenses have accurately 
carried to the plate. A man may 
not disbelieve an assertion that a 
lens will work in one-thousandth 
of a second, but he will vividly 


realize the truth of this when he 


sees a photograph of an auto- 
mobile going sixty miles an hour 
caught as if motionless, with even 
the spokes sharply defined. Pic- 
tures taken by Bausch & Lomb 
lenses all over the world are 
brought together here. The lens 
is clearly established as a cosmo- 
— of experience. The price 
ists and mechanical features are 
clearly set forth in tables. 
a 


“Our Wounded Friends, the 
Trees,” was surely written and 





designed by a man who loves trees 
as if they were real humans 
Throughout the oaks, and elms, 
and maples, which have suffered 
hurt from the carelessness of man 
or the roughness of the elements, 
are described and pictured with 
real affection. The pamphlet is 
merely a piece of printed mat- 
ter to be mailed to those who in- 
quire regarding the services of 
the Davey Tree Expert Company, 
of Kent, O., after seeing its mag. 
azine advertising. It reflects per- 
fectly the spirit attributed to Mr, 
Davey, the “tree doctor,” in the 
magazine copy. He wants to be 
of use to the trees everywhere, 
not merely for the money there 
is in it, but because he has by 
training acquired a personal sym- 
pathy for trees which are sick. 
This feeling of loving regard is 
admirably carried into the beau- 





tifully executed photographs 
which adorn the booklet. Some 
of the photographs take the curi- 
ous into their confidence and pic- 
ture how tree hurts may be cured. 
The reading matter is the kind 
that’ one might expect from 
Thoreau, the naturalist, who 
loved the trees as a father loved 
his children. Produced by the 
McFarland Publicity Service, of 
Harrisburg, Pa. As an “uncom- 
mercial” and yet productive book- 
let it is worth examining. 
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“The Story of Whiskey,” issued 
by the Stewart Distilling Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, comes to 
the Eastern reader just after he 
has been watching the big elec- 
tric “Stewart” signs appear and 
disappear from various high places. 
Thus the booklet at once becomes 
interesting. The “story” is com- 
posed with all due regard to the 
feelings of the man whose sus- 
picion about the quality of his 
“night-cap” has been aroused by 
governmental inquiries into “what 
is whiskey” and the like. The 
story satisfies the American’s han- 
kering curiosity about manufactur- 
ing processes, besides supplying 
facts about the making of an alco- 
holic beverage of considerable 
yogue, which are valuable for 
their information. In this book- 
let the Stewart Distilling Com- 
pany has frankly taken off the 
“lid” and asked the reader to see 
for himself what the “works” are 
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like. It thereby takes cognizance 
of the doctrine that the best way 
to avoid public suspicion is to take 
the public into confidence. The 
cover of “Stewart Rye” shows a 
field of grain in the process of 
harvesting, thus striking the key- 
note of an account of manufactur- 
ing processes “from grain to 
glass.” Issued by the Richard A. 
Foley Advertising Agency, Phila- 
delphia. 


nee re tee 
FIVE AND TEN CENT STORE 
ADVERTISING 





Among the papers read September 8th 
at the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Five and Ten Cent Mer- 
chants, was one by President C. W. 
McClure on “How to Trap the Dollar.” 
He advocated newspaper advertising as 
the only kind that would bring results, 
and declared that the cost would be re- 
couped a thousand fold in the increased 
business. 

——_—_+0+—__—_. 


Seth Brown addressed the Marshall- 
town Club, of Marshalltown, Iowa, Sept. 
1st, on “Municipal Advertising.” 








The Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


ANNOUNCES 
that after September first, nineteen hundred and ten 
it will be represented in the Foreign field by 


VERREE & ‘CONKLIN 
(INCORPORATED) 
SPECIAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 





Brunswick Bldg., New York Steger Bldg., Chicago 
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antees the heaviest triple plate. 


Catalogue “P”’ shows all designs. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
{International Silver Co., Successor) 


New York Chicago MERIDEN, CONN 
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THE READJUSTMENT OF 
AUTOMOBILE ADVER- 
TISING. 





THE GLITTER OF AUTOMOBILE SELL- 
ING COMING OFF, AND SANER 
METHODS OF PUBLICITY RESULT- 


ING—POSITION OF THE AUTO 
ESTABLISHED WITHOUT QUES- 
TION. 





By Will H, Brown. 


Vice-President, Willys-Overland Auto 
0., Toledo. 


Probably no one article, if an 
automobile can be called an ar- 
ticle, has been the cause of so 
much advertising in the last few 
years as the popuiar motor car. 
It had to be a procession of edu- 
cation, confidence inspiring and 
then white heat competition. 

The question now arises 
whether the glitter which hovers 
over the motor car industry and 
sport is beginning to fade. If 
this be true, it means the motor 
car will settle upon a commercial 
basis purely, like pianos or any- 
thing else. This is where I think 
it belongs, and I have been unable 
to have any other than a pure 
commercial view of the whole 
situation. 

The automobile craze up to date 
has swept over the land, but while 
I am a manufacturer I have not 
been infected by this disease. To 
me it was, is, and ever will be one 
manifestation of the progress of 
civilization, a natural, logical 
means of transportation for a 
growing industrious people. As 
when the ox cart was discarded, 
so with the horse-drawn wagon. 
The automobile is now on a fixed 
basis. This may surprise some 
people, but I believe at last it 
has stemmed the tide of the “auto- 
mobile craze” and the “motor 
game” periods. 

With this true, competition will 
be none the less keen. Most 
people now realize the value of 
the motor car both for passenger 
and commercial service. They do 
not need to be told in generaliza- 
tions that this is the motor age; 
they do not need to be told that it 
means death to use one—they 
know better; they do not need to 
be told that it is too expensive. 
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What they do need is to hay 
comparative values _impregge4 
upon them. They all agree noy 
that they want and need the ay. 
tomobile. The question resolves 
itself upon what car. 

It has been said by agents that 
up to date when a man became 
a motor convert one could se¢lj 
him almost any car that was 
handy. That day is gone, gone 
with the glimmer and excitement 
that accompanied the flush of the 
motor’s grand “coming out.” 

Many men have owned cars and 
will buy new ones. They are open 
to conviction. Advertisers must 
do a large part of this convicting, 
They want to know the original 
cost, the upkeep cost, the power, 
safety, speed, comfort and con- 
trol. They do not want ex 
travagant claims ; enough has been 
said. They want facts and figures, 
Especially is this true of the com- 
mercial car. Will it do the work 
of three horses, three wagons and 
three men. If so, tell the grocer, 
laundryman, the merchant in 
every, business. Does it cost less? 
Tell him so. Show him, not in 
terms of wild assertions, “this is 
the best car on earth,” but show 
him in an_ honest businesslike 
manner the truth about your car. 
Give him concrete examples of 
service rendered, and, above all, 
give it to him in a simple fashion. 
Too many advertisers pay heed to 
how the copy looks and sounds to 
their own eyes and ears instead 
of to that army of customers he 
is trying to reach. 

This, in a general way, sums 
up, in my opinion, the future of 
automobile advertising; not flashy 
assertions about races and cun- 
tests, not appeals to the “good 
times” one can have if that one 
buys a car, but rather on a solid, 
dignified business principle, where 
the prospect is shown all advan- 
tages and, at the same time, told 
of the car as such, and this par- 
ticular car over its rival. For 
automobiles are as different as 
other products; there are imita, 
tions and there are frauds, there 
are those cars poured from “bub- 
ble” factories, and there are other 
cars worth more than the money 
paid for them. 
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“EDUCATOR” MEN BANQUET The Atlanta Ad Men’s Club was ad- 




































| have dressed on the evening of September 
Tessed The fourth annual banquet of the sell. 18th by Frank A. Browne, avy ap- 
ing force of the Johnson Educator Food ointed advertising manager of the y. ] 
€ now Company, Boston, was held at the Hotel M. Hill Company, Atlanta. Mr. | 
ne ay. Thorndike, September 8th. It served Browne’s subject was “Retail Dry 
i workers into personal touch Goods Advertising.” 
SOlves to bring the p { 
with each other as few other affairs 
; Id. 
s that Compose gathered were told of the de- The Oklahoma City Ad Club opened 
ecame velopment of the Educator Idea by Mrs. its season with an outing at Belle Isle | 
d N. Tohnson Barbour. Robert D. Web- on September 8th. On September 15th | 
sell ster, the sales manager, outlines the sell- it was addressed by Claude Weaver, a j 
t was ing ‘campaigns, and F. N. Barbour, the local attorney, on: “‘What I Don’t Know i 
gone advertising campaigns. The various About Advertising.” The club plans to | 
ement branch managers made their reports. meet once a week during the winter. | 
of the | 
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ORGANIZED EXPORT MOVE- 
MENT STARTED 





EXPORTERS REPRESENTING (QUARTER 
OF A BILLION CAPITAL MEET TO 
PUSH PLANS—OBJECTS OF OR- 
GANIZATION. 


Hard upon the recent action of 
the Government in making its con- 
sular service of use to American 
exporters, comes the organization 
in New York, Sept. 12th, by 160 
leading manufacturers, of an ex- 
port association for mutual bene- 
fit. This is the most aggressive 
step ever taken by American ex- 
porters looking to an effective in- 
vasion of the foreign field, and 
especially of South America, Mex- 
ico and other fast growing parts 
of the world, which Americans 
have shamefully neglected. 

This organization takes on an 
air of importance and gives an 
earnest of real accomplishment 
when it is stated that capital ag- 
gregating more than $250,000,000 
was represented at the meeting at 
the Hotel Imperial. 

At the meeting practically all 
of the 160 corporations were rep- 
resented by the men who are in 
charge of their export business. 

Some of the corporations repre- 
sented at the meeting were the 
Westinghouse Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, the Du Pont-de 
Nemours Powder Company, the 
Studebaker Brothers Company, 
the Eastman Kodak Company, the 
International Harvester Com- 
pany, the MHerring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe Company, the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, the N. K. 
Fairbank Company, the Yale & 
Towne Company, the Welsbach 
Company, the American Laundry 
Machinery Company, the Oliver 
Typewriter Company, and several 
of the subsidiaries of the United 
Gas Improvement Company, of 
Philadelphia. 

I. S. Betts, of the National 
Cash Register Company, in his 
opening address said that the pro- 
posed organization was designed 
not only to bring the export man- 
agers together for their mutual 
benefit but also for the benefit of 
the various concerns they repre- 
sent in the foreign trade. 
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The chief objects the association 
will endeavor to accomplish were 
stated to be as follows: 


1. To bring united influence to hea 
on the State Department and Depar. 
ment of Commerce and Labor in Wash. 
ington looking to the advancement of 
our foreign trade interests, 

2. To bring similar pressure to bea 
on transportation companies looking to 
the establishment of equitable freight 
rates and better service. 

8. To protect trade-marks of Amer. 
ican manufacturers by combating the 
common practice of unscrupulous for. 
eign firms or individuals in re istering 
and doing business under trade-mark; 
not rightfully their own. 

4. To look out for those member 
who get into the meshes of customs 
authorities, aiding them in reaching an 
equitable adjustment of their difficulties, 

5. To combat the many evils now 
existing in the field—evils which thrive 
on the general ignorance of business 
conditions—and to take steps toward the 
elimination of concerns whose crooked 
export methods are reflecting discredit 
on the entire nation, and who now 
operate with little or no fear of inter. 
ference. United action by members 
would speedily reform these conditions, 

6. To enhance the dignity and stand. 
ing of the manufacturers making uw 
this association in the eyes of foreign 
importers and large foreign buyers gen- 
erally, to whom meuherdhig in the pro- 
posed association will be an indication 
of good tai standing in the busi- 
ness world. 

7. To dignify, broaden, and render 
more effective the great work that is 
now being done by individual export 
managers by bringing them together 
periodically for their own good and for 
the good of the houses they represent. 

8. To investigate, for the benefit of 
members, organizations purporting to 
exist for the purpose of aiding the 
American manufacturers, such as pub- 
lications and bureaus. 

9. To secure the proper interpretation 
of Soceiee customs regulations, resist- 
ing unfair or ignorant constructions 
thereof . which an individual shipper 
could not afford to fight, but which 
the association could resist as matters 
of precedent and principle. 


It was stated that it was the 
purpose of those in the association 
to establish in New York City a 
club for foreign buyers. 

These officers were elected in 
the permanent organization: 

President, W. B. Campbell, Cin- 
cinnati; first vice-president, J. K 
Rodgers, Newburgh, N. Y.; sec- 
ond vice-president, D. P. Mitchell, 
Camden, N. J.; third vice-presi- 
dent, D. E. Delgado, New Haven. 

Board of Directors—I. S. Betts, 
Dayton, Ohio; E. H. Allen, Shir- 
ley, Mass.; S. S. Weart, Canton, 
Ohio; Alfred F. Howe, Warren, 
Ohio; L. A. Kimball, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 
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ADVERTISING EPIGRAMS. 


There’s romance in business, as well 
as in books. Many a fact-story of ad- 
vertising is more gripping than fiction. 
It’s all in the telling. ae 2 

Some houses play advertising as their 
jast card when they should have played 
it as their first. 

Make your goods the best, and then 
make them so well known by advertising 
that any man can pick out the best from 
the rest. ’ 2a oi. 

There’s “pretty picture” advertising. 
There’s “cute copy” advertising. There’s 
honey-dipped and sugar-coated advertis- 
ing that ap eals to the senses, but not 
to sense. Stop tickling and hit hard! 

The ability to pack the utmost mean- 
ing into the fewest words is rare in 
advertising. So much of it ambles and 
rambles, stutters and sputters, lacks 
both joint and point. : 

Some advertising is over-weighty. 
Some advertising is over-witty, The 
best advertising is that which hits with 
the force and directness of a cannon 
ball. 
The perfect advertisement is not that 
which makes the reader exclaim admir- 
ingly, “How clever,” but which makes 
him mutter determinedly, ‘J want that!” 

Advertising copy need not be spine- 
less and spiritless. It can have the 
same attributes as the human voice— 
magnetism, incisiveness, persuasiveness. 

here’s a dynamic force about good 
advertising copy, which blows the cold 
ashes of indifference into the leaping 
flame of interest. 

In advertising it’s so easy to be sur- 
face-clever and so hard to be deep- 
down convincing. The orchestra leader 
who tears his hair seldom evokes great 
music. True power lies in restraint. 

Often an advertising campaign that 
starts with a run ends with a limp, be- 
cause the advertiser instead of trusting 
to his driver meddles with the reins. 

If the face of the staggering suc- 
cesses won through advertising the firm 
that says: “Advertising is rot” pro- 
claims its own dry-rot. 

Type to be eye-compelling must have 
elbow room. Printers call it “white 
space.” 

Some caustic pen defines conserva- 
tism as the spirit of that man who is 
“too lazy to fight and too fat to run.” 
The paunched and triple-chinned con- 
servative house never advertises. Oh, 
no! 

Te-morrow’s dividends can only come 
from to-day’s investment. Mere intent 
to advertise brings no income. 

——_—_—+o-+—_——_—— 


C. P. WOODRUFF DEAD. 


Charlies P. Woodruff died suddenly of 
heart disease at Rochester, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 9th. Mr. Woodruff has been 
connected in editorial and advertising 
capacity with a number of newspapers 
and trade publications, among them be- 
ing Men’s Wear, Boot & Shoe Record- 
er, The Daily Trade Record, etc. 
—o-+—____ 


A movement is on foot to have the 
legislature of Iowa appropriate $25,000 
as the nucleus of a fund to advertise 
that state. 
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BRIGHT, ALERT YOUNG 
MAN, AGGRESSIVE AND OF 
GOOD ADDRESS AND MEN- 
TALITY, WANTED TO SO- 
L.ICIT ADVERTISING IN 
THE FINANCIAL FIELD FOR 
A LEADNG NEW YORK 
DAILY MAKING THIS FEA- 
TURE OF ITS NEWS OF 
SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
FINANCIERS AND INVEST- 
ORS. EXPERIENCE DESIR- 
ABLE BUT NOT ABSOLUTE- 
LY ESSENTIAL. 

THIS POSITION OFFERS 
A GOOD FUTURE TO A MAN 
HAVING THE NECESSARY 
QUALIFICATIONS,  AN- 
SWERS WILL BE HELD IN 
CONFIDENCE. ADDRESS 
“R. J.” IN CARE OF PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. 


If You Want Results 


You can get them by advertising in 
the New York Clipper. It circulates 
amongst Theatrical People, who are 
the best paid, best dressed and most 
extravagant people in the world. 
What they want they get! 
Do you want some of this business? 


USE THE CLIPPER 


ADDRESS 
NEW YORK CLIPPER, New York City 

















THE 


Daily Abendpost 


(Consolidated German Newspapers) 


affords advertisers the opportunity of 
covering the large German-reading field in 


ROCHESTER 
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“KNOCKING”—THE DE- 
STRUCTIVE METHOD 
OF SOLICITATION. 





WIDESPREAD PRACTICE AMONG 
SHORT-SIGHTED AGENTS, WRITERS, 
ARTISTS AND PRINTERS—-THE FAR 
BETTER WAY OF WORKING WITH 
ADVERTISING MANAGER CON- 
STRUCTIVELY 





By F. L. Brittain. 


About the worst that could be- 
fall the advertising profession is 
to have engaged in it men who 
conduct agencies, copy writers, 
and printers, yes, and solicitors 
for mediums, too—who see no 
good in other men’s work. 

Some of these sharks attack 
concerns whose business is in 
good hands—whose advertising is 
being handled in a splendid man- 
rer and profitably. 

I know of a firm that is doing 
a nice business. Their advertis- 
ing is being handled in a very 
clever way, and is pleasing the 
members of this firm by the busi- 
ness it is bringing them. And yet 
almost every week they have let- 
ters from different agencies want- 
ing to take charge of their ad- 
vertising. One wrote: “Your 
trade journal advertising noted. 
We would like to submit on ap- 
proval,” etc., “making your an- 
nouncements more distinctive and 
appealing to the class of buyers 
you want to reach,” etc. 

Now, that’s a foolish letter to 
write. Trying to make some ad- 
vertiser dissatisfied is not going 
to help the advertising business 
any, and I am certain that it was 
not only very distasteful to this 
firm to receive that letter when 
they were so well pleased with 
their advertising, but it queers 
the agency’s chance to get busi- 
ness from tha‘ source. The 
agency writing the letter will not 
be consulted or even given a look- 
in next year when some national 
advertising will be placed. 

Why is it more agencies do not 
find out which houses have their 
own advertising men, and then 
work through and with the ad- 
vertising manager of that house. 
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If this were done, and if ey 
agency would make a record of 
such houses and then approach 
them in the proper way, I believe 
advertising would be given q 
greater impetus, agencies, 
azines, newspapers, printing plants 
and others would reap a richer 
harvest. 

It is not very pleasant for g 
business man to have letters 
poured into him every day telling 
him how bad his advertising js 
and if his advertising is paying 
him it makes him fearful and dis. 
trustful, not only of the agency 
that writes the knocking letter, 
but generally all others as well, 

And copy writers are guilty; 
and printers are guilty, too, of 
this “running down,” “knocking” | 
habit. Not very long since an | 
advertising man said: “I had oc- 
casion to give a little side street 
printer a small job of printing, 
Next day a letter was laid upon 
my desk stating the writer there. 
of would be glad to take charge 
of my firm’s advertising, and di 
lated upon his ability to show re- 
sults. This letter I found was 
written by the little one-press 
printer I had the day previously 
given a job, and who had never 
spent one hundred dollars of his 
own or any one else’s money for 
advertising.” 

Just a few days since a firm re- 
ceived from a copy writer the 
most asinine letter I ever read. 
It was addressed to a boy who at | 
the time he left the house I have 
in mind was only 17 years of age, 
and held no responsible position 
with the house. Several letters, 
mind you, have been addressed 
by this copy writer to this young 
man. The last letter says, in part: 

“T want to get a few pointers 
about your business and the man 
at the heart of it. In asking you 
several pertinent questions re- 
garding your business, Mr. —, 
I, therefore, beg you to bear in 
mind that I have first figuratively 
put myself in your boots. I in- 
tend my suggestions to be of serv- 
ice to you—not to engender your 
ill-will. I know your style of 
fighting, and I am consequently 
coming straight to the point.” 

Then follows a_ long type 
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written dissertation on the man’s 
ability and his willingness to 
“hook up” and be “bringing the 
bacon into camp” in “less than 
thirteen days” aiter “hooking up.” 
The things this copy writer pro- 
posed and agreed to do would 
have made the advertising man- 
ager of the concern addressed 
look like thirty cents. And they 
do say that this firm is the fastest 
growing house of its kind in the 
country, and “tickled to death” 
with their advertising. 

A wholesaler I have in mind is 
doing a splendid business. He 
employs an advertising man who 
spends a small appropriation in 
building good will. He is not 
trying to see how much business 
he can get in, for the business 
now cannot well be taken care of 
at times. A big advertising 
agency — one of the largest in 
America, has been after the 
wholesaler. Their argument is 
“we can increase your business 
25 per cent.” They wanted $25,- 
000 with which to do it. 

The agency has never consulted 
the advertising man who is in 
complete control. Conditions 
may sometime cause this account 
to become a big advertising pos- 
sibility. The money is back of 
the concern in big figures. The 
product is so good that it is im- 
possible to fill all the orders with 
promptitude. And yet if the time 
comes to advertise, the advertis- 
ing will go to some agency other 
than the one referred to here. 

_ There is often much bad feel- 
ing between the advertising man 
and the agency handling his firm’s 
business. Agencies claim some 
advertising men cannot see a 
good thing no matter how it is 
Presented to them. It is a disease 
with some agencies — that of 
wanting to spend big money and 
do big stunts. The advertising 
man often acts as a safety valve, 
and I can scarce believe any ad- 
vertising man is going to turn 
down a good plan unless he 
thinks he has a better one he 
wishes to try. Then it becomes 
a matter of opinion. No doubt 
the agency would then become 
just as stubborn as it thinks the 
advertising man had been, and so 
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would begin the game of knock. 

And so it goes — advertising 
agencies and advertising men en- 
gaged in a game of finding fault 
and seeing nothing good in other 
men’s advertising. But, thank 
goodness, there are, on the other 
hand, advertising agencies who 
are building up—agencies who 
are lending real aid to adver- 
tisers, and who are not continu- 
ally knocking on every advertis- 
ing manager’s work who is not 
placing his business through them. 
But this article has to do with 
the man who undermines—let us 
have more uprightness and less 
of the slurring, confidence-de- 
stroying game. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY TO 
TEACH ADVERTISING. 


New York University has published 
its bulletin which outlines the courses 
of the coming year in the School of 
Commerce and Finance. The courses 
include a number on newspaper work 
and magazine work. Two of the courses 
are entitled: ‘Business Correspon- 
dence and Advertising and Selling 
Practice” and ‘Business Organization 
and Advertising and Salesmanship.” 

——+o--—_—_—_—_ 


The Topeka Ad Club was addressed 
recently by A. G. Samuel of St. Joseph, 
Mo. Mr. Samuel took for his subject 
“The New Era in Advertising.” 








The German Weekly of National 
Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 143,054. Rate 35C. 











“A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” } 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


) OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 





World-wide Circulation and  un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world. | 
Exceptional news _ service, 
National and Foreign. 


Local, 





New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office : 750 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
plication. 
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Classified Advertisements 
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Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Count six words tq line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 
28 lines. Cash must accompany order. 














ADDRESSING MACHINES 


BILLPOSTING 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
print ismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


LBEKT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 





RED PEEL, official Tepresentative, THe 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, ‘Times Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








ADVERTISING BOOKS 


$3 50 Advertising Book for $2.00. ‘ How 
° to Advertise a Retail Store and Mail 
Order and General Advertising.’’ 500 pages, 641 
illustrations, 300 Selling Plans. BOOK 
BROKER, care Printers’ Ink. 








HE ONLY actual difference between a “rut” 

and a ‘‘grave"’ is one of dimensions, as either 
are fully capable of burying a would-be AD. 
VERTISER'’S interests. Ignorance and Indif- 
ference are the two undertakers kept constant 
busy in a vast cemetery of “ RUTS” wit 
branches all over the world. Francis I. Maule, 
401 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 





ADVERTISING MEDIA 





THe Textile Manufacturer, Charlotte, N.C., 
leading textile pu*lication South. Circula- 
tion increased 60% past year. 


THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
years the coal trades’ leading 
DIAMOND journal, Write for rates. 








THE producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. I. for 
sample copy and rates. 





THE circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day 


‘OR SALE.—A long established, high grade 

class journal, paying over 25% net annually on 
$25,000—may be purchased for that amount (no 
plant.) Exceptionalopportunity. Deal mustbe 
on cash basis. If you can command the money 
and want a fine business, here it is. The journal 
will return entire purchase price in four years. 
Only once in a lifetime is such a property offered 
forsale. Partners cannot agree, hence business 
is offered at much less than its actual value in 
order to effect prompt settlement. Price asked 
fully $5000 below what the property is worth on 
basis of present earnings. Don't write unless 
you have the money and mean business, as own- 
ers will not go into details with curiosity seek- 
ers. Propgsition is gilt edge from every stand- 
point. eferences required Address, FISK 
AND HAMILTON, care ot Printers’ Ink, New 


York. 








REAL ADVERTISING “About Cuba.” An 
English-Spanish Business and Agricultural 
monthly. L. Maclean Beers, P.O. Box 1078, 
Havana, Cuba. 








AD. WRITERS 


Woolsey Wants Work Writing 
NYAL omer | PAID HIM 





for 16,000 words and their advertising man says 
ot Woolsey’s prize advertising and selling plan 
for their remedies: ‘‘ There is no fine-spun 
theory about it—Woolsey’s way works.” ‘Ten 
cents a word—poor—EH? Write me to write 
you, “‘ Woolsey says so,”” Oswego, N. Y 





We Want to Buy an 
Advertising Agency 


of good repute and with aline ef customers. 
Will take over copy-writers, canvassers, 
also the owner if he wishes to co-operate in 
building up a larger agency. We have a 
well-established agency with ample capital, 
a good organization, and the highest repu- 
tation, and have room for more business 
and some first-class men. Address “H.A.,” 
Room 72, Gerken Bldg., Chambers and 
Hudson Streets, New York City. 
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STABLISHED FACSIMILE- LETTER 
Evesiness in live eastern city of 100,000; 120 
customers; no competition; nets $90 monthly 
($150 this month) ; will net $3,000 yearly in two 
years; equipment inventories $1,000, splendid 
¢hance for printer, advertising or office man to 
make good in business of his own; business 
for sale for $2,500; proprietor taking up 
father's business. Address ‘* FACSIMILE,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Trade Journal For Sale 


A Chicago publisher wishes to dispose of trade 
paper (for certain reasons which will be ex- 
plained to interested parties) devoted to one 
of the most important industries in the country, 
with no competing paper located in its own terri- 
tory. For the reasons referred to a quick sale is 
desired. This is an exceptional opportunity to 
obtain a live paper in a live field at a very low 
figure. “PUBLISHER,” Box M. M., care of 
Jrinters’ Ink. 
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INFORMATION AND ‘ILLUSTRATIONS 
THE SEARCH-LIGHT 
Anything You Want to Know. 
341 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LABELS 


3,000 Gummed Labels, 
Size, 1x2 inches, printed to order 
and postpaid. Send for Catalog. 
e 


Fenton Label Co., Phila., Pa. 




















PATENTS 
PATENTS that PROTECT 


© ur 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
ot 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 


























Agency Solicitor and Manager 


A well-established agency has an unusual and 
splendid proposition for a high-class man who 
controls some business. An opportunity sel- 
dom offered for a man desirous of getting into 
the agency game on his own account. All com- 
munications absolutely confidential. Address 
“EXCEPTIONAL,” care Printers’ Ink, New 
York, 





FORM LETTERS 





DVERTISER—You want your form letters 
to produce. Let me revise them—fill them 


POSITIONS WANTED 


A CORRESPONDENT with advertising ex- 
perience wants to makeachange. Address 
«S. W. H.,"’ care Printers’ lak. 








FIRST-CLASS advertising solicitor wishes to 
connect witha trade paper for New York and 


| the East generally. At liberty October first. 


Best of reterences. Good reason for wanting to 
change. “SOLICITOR,” care Printers’ Ink. 





TRADE PAPER Special Agent wants to 

represent out of town trade paper in New 
York and cast of Buffalo. Best of references. 
Can give news letter if desired. Address 
“T, P.S.," care Printers’ Ink. 





with selling talk—make Silent Sal of 
them. . Write yours truly, R. S. BOND, Scran- 
ton, Pa, 








FOR SALE 





For Sale—Two Unitype Ma- 


chines, 10 and 8 point; good condition; very 
cheap for quick sale. Address ‘‘MACHINERY,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 





R SALE—Advertising Agency, long estab- 
lished, paying net income of $8,000 to $12,000 
a year. ‘To experienced, capable man _ will 
sell one-fourth interest for $2,500, or one-half 
for $4,000, or entire business for $7,000 cash, 


A r 


Address immediately and in strict 


ENERG ETIC, capable man (29), 14 years’ ex- 

perience in printing and eNotes busi- 
ness, desires position as solicitor with first- 
class agency. References. ‘G. M.,"’ care 
Printers’ Ink. 





Te THOUSAND Dollars per year secures 
services of bright advertising and idea man— 
writes good copy, does fine commercial art 
work in line and wash, “ ALL-AROUND,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 





Youns MAN of 33, with six years’ business 
experience, desires position in the adver- 
tising field. Let me call and talk it over. 
Address “‘B"’ 196 William Street, East Orange, 
New Jersey. 





“M.M. M.,"’ care Printers’ Ink. 








HELP WANTED 





SITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 

vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘lerms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898 No branch offices. FERNALD’S 
NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. 





ANTED—A well educated and healthy, 

temperate young man, thoroughly under- 
standing composing room work. Must be rapid, 
accurate and skillful worker, capable of setting 
up advertising in original manner, imposing and 
making up forms. Good future for :ight man. 
State salary expected, age and references. Ad- 
dress PLUMBERS’ TRADE JOURNAL PUB, 
CO., 45 West 34th Street, New York City. 


High Grade Technical Paper 


Wants a representative on a commission basis 
in Boston, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleve- 
land and Buffalo, to solicit accounts already 
worked up and renewals. **K. A.,"’ Printers’ Ink, 














Coase GRADUATE (24) with agency 
experience copy and layouts, desires posi- 
tion. Has complete knowledge of advertising 
types. Opening with ine with possibility 
of working in or the outside preferred. Ad- 
dress * A. R. H.,”’ care of Printers’ Ink. 








XPERIENCED CORRESPON DENT,writer 

of good advertising copy, and familiar with 
all forms of printing, wishes to connect with a 
high-class manufacturing house, department 
store, or agency, in the Middle West. Prefer- 
ably Buffalo, N. Y. Address ‘‘ D-7,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 





ss Would you 
Advertising Manager—iiice'to meet 
one who is young in years but has had 11 
years experience with large manufacturers of 
mechanical goods and engineering concerns. 
My experience embraces designing, writing and 
placing of copy. preparation of articles with 
magazines, trade papers and newspapers, cata- 
logs, booklets, folders, installing follow-up 
system and form letters. I can demonstrate 
my ability to produce absolutely distinctive 
reayts, “EXPERIENCE,” care Printers’ Ink, 
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I Want to connect with advertising or sales 

manager or advertising agency. 
Have executive experience in wholesale and 
manufacturing, some advertising, mail-order 
and road work. First-class correspondent. 
Have typewriter and multigraph can use with 
position Now employed, but want larger 
field lines indicated. References, Address 
‘* ADVERTISING,” Box 82 Montgomery, 
Alabama. 





AIL-ORDER BUSINESS BUILDER with 

success record wants proposition from 
manufacturer, distributer or real estate oper- 
ator to manage mail-order department. For 
six years managed copy department of large 
Western advertising agency. Have owned 
and managed large mail-order business. I 
want and will earn $4,008 first year. Prefer 
working interest as part salary. Age 29; 
married. Lots of references and advertising 
samples. Preferthe West. Address ‘‘ MAIL- 
ORDER," care Printers’ Ink. 


Will Consider New Position 


AS ADVERTISING OR ADVERTISING 
AND SALES MANAGER. At present adver- 
tising manager for large concern using national, 
local mediums and all systems of advertising. 
10 years’ experience. European experience. New 
York City preferred. Good salary and position 
of authority only. Address, “* Box 300,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











PRESS CLIPPINGS 





M4 NHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 

Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 








PRINTING 





GENeeAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 

BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 

WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y. 








TRANSLATIONS 





CORRECT translations English to French 
~“ promptly done. Medical work specialty. M. 
Trembeley, 288 Sherbrooke, W. Montreal, Can. 








OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of apility who 

seek positions as ad writersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PrinTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. PrinTeRS' INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other puodlication in the United States. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 








Send Your Order Now 
for Bound Volumes 
of Printers’ Ink 


To satisfy the demand of 
those who regard a year’s is- 
sues of PRINTERS’ INK ag a 
never-ending source of in- 
formation, we are making up 
a limited number of bound 
sets of the issues of 1910, 
You may have one of these 
valuable sets if you send in 
your order promptly. 

There are 13 copies to a 
volume, durably bound in 
cloth and board, with gold 
lettering. The set of four 
sent prepaid to any address 
upon receipt of $8. 


Printers’ Ink Pub. Co. 
12 West 31st Street, New York 











‘for their 








Make Your Employees 
More Valuable 
To You 


See that they help you 
more through being helped 
themselves by reading Print- 
ERS’ INK. Don’t trust to 
the chance of their being gin- 
gered up now and then when 
they just happen to see a 
copy. Safeguard yourself by 
subscribing for them. Many 
agents and companies do this 
solicitors and 
salesmen, 

Four yearly subscriptions 
cost only $5. 


Printers’ Ink Pub. Co. 


12 West 31st Street 
New York 
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LA Roll of Honor 





having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 


w 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from pubfishers who 
have sent Printers’ InK a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx's Roll of Honor 
js generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
js entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 





Printers’ Ink’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 
20,628 est advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170. 
he afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
st any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
veror Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. 

{a This absolute correctness ot the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy, 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for June, 1910, sworn, 13,338. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 


Telegram only. Rate 1c. per line flat, 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1908, 7,726; average for 1909, 7,729. 


Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1908, 7,729; 1909, 7,739. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
'99(sworn) 17,109 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 18,229, 5c. 
Largest and best circulation in New Haven. 


New Haven, Union. Average year, 1909 
47, E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. ; ‘ 








New London, Day, ev’g. Average 1909, 6,736. 
Few papers so fruitful for advertisers. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,800. Carries half page of wants, 


Waterbury, Repudlican. 


Average for 1909, 
Daily, 6,651; Sunday, 7,031. : 


Waterbury, Herald. Sundays. 


Average cir- 
culation for 1909, 13,887 net paid. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Zvening Star, daily and Sunday 
Average, month of June, tg10, 60,416 (© ©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Average, 1st 6 mos., 
1910, 18,765. E. Katz, Special Agen, N. Y. 





Jacksonville, Times-Union. Average month 
of May, 1910, Sunday, 24,644; daily, 20,623. 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. Y. Chi. Sp. A. 


ILLINOIS 


Champaign, News. J.eading paper in field. 
Average first five months, 1gro, 6,161. 


Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $1.75. Average sworn circulation 
year 1909, 78,496 and all quality. Rate, 50 
cents, flat. 




















Chicago Examiner, average 
1909, Sunday 604,615, Daily 
181,224, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 


papers PRINT. 


¢#™ The absolute correctness 
ot the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


g other Chicago Sunday news- 


The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 





Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1909, daily 
net paid, 139,176; Sunday net paid, 193,831. 
Daily, two cents Sunday, five cents. The 
home newspaper of the Mid West.  Circula- 
tion and advertising books open to all adver- 
tisers. 

4" The absolute correctness of the latest cis- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1909, 6,836. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1909, 


20,874. 
Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409, 1909, 5,122. 
INDIANA 


Evansville, Yournal-News 
11,943.. E. Katz,S.A., N.Y. 


Average, 1909, 





Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daiiy average, 1909, 1,702; weekly, 2,674. 


South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average May 
1910, 11,807. Best in Northern Indiana. 
IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1909, 
9,180. “All paid in advance,” 


Davenport, 7imes. Daily av. Aug.,’10, 16,413. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun, 11,426. 


Washington, Zve. 
county. 2,069 subscribers. 


Journal. Only daily in 
All good people. 


Waterloo, Evening Courier, 52nd year; net av. 
June, 'o9-June, '10,6,291, Waterloo pop., 27,000. 








KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Herald. D. av.,'oo, 6,879, 
7,802. Week day, 6,697. ‘When you Heer 
Lexington Herald, you cover Central Kenly 









Louisville, The 7imes, evening dail 
for 1909 net paid 45,488. Oey, ary 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily a 
1909, 9,168. Largest and best cir. in Cent, Ye 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1 i 

9,923; weekly, 27,763. en 
Portland, Hvening Express. Averagetor 194 

daily 16,219. Sunday 7élegram, 10,506. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily aver, 1st 6 ms, 
"10, 79,284; Sun., 102,476. No return Privilege, 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 


Company. Average 1009, 83,416. For Aug, 
1910, 77,835. 

The absolute correctness of the 

latest circulation rating accorded 

OOAR the News is guaranteed by th 

TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com 


pany who will pay one hu 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (Q©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week dayad, 


ted ke 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 


Daily (2 cents a copy) 
_ 1909, 180,278; Gain, 3,981 


Sunday 

1909, 323,069 ; Gain, 3,279 
Advertising Totals: 1909, 7,835,279 lines 

Gain, 1909, 465,579 lines 
2,604,359 more lines. than any other Bosta 
paper published. 
Advertisements go in morning and afternon 
editions for one price. 
The above totals include all kinds of advertis 
ing from the big department store to the smalies 
want’? ad. They are not selected from aj 
favorable month, but comprise the totals froa 
January 1, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 


tet te se tet 


Human Life, The Magazine About People 
Guarantees and provesover 160,000copiesm'thly 





Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1909, 7,608 


Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1909 av. 8,88 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 
Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 19% 
16,622; 1908, 16,896; 1909, 16,539. ‘Iwo cents 
Lynn’s family paper. Circulation far excetde 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 
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Boston Post’s 
GREATEST 


August 


AVERAGE AUGUST, 1910 
The Sunday Post 
261,208 


Gain of 12,903 Copies 
Per Sunday over August, 1909 


The Daily Post 
351,444 


Gain of 60,129 Copies 
Per Day over August, 1909 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1909, 18,574 


Worcester, Gazefte, evening. Av ‘og, 16,775; 
first 6 mos. 10, 17,424 largest ev'g circulation. 


Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. 5 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Aver Aug., 1910, daily 
10,740, Sunday 11,858 (sreatest circulation. 





MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for six months ending 
June 30, 1910, = 916. 

lhe absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern Iowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 





Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. T'urnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 64,4656. AAA 





* rar peed Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W Murphy, publisher. Aver. for6 months, 
1910, ‘(to July 1), 28,806. 





GIMCULATI'N siinneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
PAUL. WS) 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for six months ending 
by Printers , June 30, 1910, 88,667. Average 
Ink oo. circulation of Sunday 7ribune 
ingCompany for same period, 80,092. 


TEED 


PRINTERS’ 





INK. 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily ~ 
and Sunday (@@). In 1909 a-| 290 | 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 73,189. In 1909 average 
Sunday circulation, 74,396 
Daily average circulation for 
Aug., I910, evening only, 

17,637. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Aug., to910, 80,118. 

(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers 


Ink Publishing Company. It 
eo goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Biloxi and Gulfport, //erald, evening, Daily 
circulation for 1909, 1,109; January, 1910, 1,282. 





MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1909, 16,118. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1909, 
38,832. Smith & Budd Company, Eastern Reps 


8t. Louis, National Druggist(@@),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher Average for 
1909, 9,084, Eastern office, 508 ‘I'ribune Bldg 





8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1909, 119,083 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekiy 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 148,064 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courter Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,142 
Jersey City. Yersey Fourmal. Average tor 
1909, 24,196 Last three months 1909, 24,686 
Newark, Evening News Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey 


Trenton, Zvening Times. Ave. 1c—'07, 20.270, 
‘08, 21,326; 2c—'v9, 19,062; March, ‘10, 20,263. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1909, 16,921. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1909, 62,905. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday, 86,- 
1737, daily, 46,284; Huguirer, evening, 26,596 


Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average for 
1907, 94,848; 1908, 94.083; 1909, 94,307 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7he Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1909, 6,636 


Mount Vernon, Argus. eve. Daily av cit year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 4.931 Only daily here 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circuiation entire year, 1009, 
6,718. Circulates throughout Hudsen 
Valley Examin'dand certihed byA.A.A 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est 1863. 
average, first four months, 1910, 10,999. 


Weekly 


Baker's Review, monthly. W.R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 190g, 7,666. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1909. 26,903 (@@). 


Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. Over 260,000 guaranteed. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Aveiage 
circulation for 12 months to January 1, 1910, 
6,641; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 





The World. Actual average, 1909, Morning, 
360,503. Evening, 399,569. Sunday, 460,955. 





Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1909, 6,013 ; first six months, 1910, 5,460. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1909, 17,470; for Aug., 1910, 
20,434. Benjamin & Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York; Boyce Building, Chicago. 


Schenectady, Star. Aver July, 1910, 14,198. 
Sheffield Special Agency, Tribune Bldg., N Y. 





Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1909, daily 32,458; Sunday, 40,922. 


Troy, Recora. Average circulation 
1909, 21,820. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1909, 2,583. 


Utica, Press,daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 16,117. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville, Gazette-News. Average, '09, 5,643 
Asheville’s leading paper. Only aft. paper in 
Western North Carolina with Associated Press. 
Charlotte, News. Evening and Sunday Aver., 


1909, 7.846. Leads all evening papers in two 
Carolinas in circulation and advertising. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1909, 9,460. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1909: Daily, 80,938; Sunday, 103.586. 
For Aug., 1910, 92,657 daily; Sunday, 114,364. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States. 





Youngstown, Vindicator. TD'y av.,'o9, 15,338; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, 7ke Oklahoman Aug , 35,805 
week day, 42,600 Sunday. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, The Evening Telegram is in 
its 34th year. Owns exclusive Associated 
Press afternoon franchise. It printed 
179 more PAGES of local mercantile ad- 


vertising than its nearest afternoon contempo- 


rary For the first six months of 1910 it shows a 
gain over the corresponding six months of last 
year of 31,831 inches, 1,217 of it in the foreign 
held and 6,440 in the classified. Sworn average 
circulation for June, 39,962. 
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Portland, The Oregoniay 
August average circulation, Sint 
59,000; Daily, 47,288, | For 
‘ years the great newspaper of ¢ 
Pacific Northwest. More circulation, and carries 
more foreign, more local, and more Classified 
advertising than any other Oregon Newspaper. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes, ev'g d'y. Average 1909,1; 
N. Y. office, 225 sth Ave. F. R. Nerthto in 


Erie, Times, daily. 21,385 average 
Aug., 1910. A larger guaranteed pag 
circulation than all other Erie papers 


combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y, 


Harrisburg, /¢legraph. Sworn ave. 
age july, 1910, 17,5623. Largest paid 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pay, 


Shannon, N., Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago, 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
12 mos., 1909, 12,467. July, 1910, 
13,462. Only evening paper in Johns. 
town. 





In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 
July, 1910 


229,838 


COPIES A DAY 


A copy for nearly every 
Philadelphia home. 
“THE BULLETIN” circula- 


tion figures are net: all dam- 

aged, unsold. free and returned 

copies have been omitted. 
WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 


Chicago Office, 
J. E. Verree, Steger Bldg. 
New York Office, 
Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg, 














Philadelphia, Confectioners’ ournal, mo. 
Average 1908, 6,617: 1909, 6,622 (©@). 


Only one agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded all four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 

). Lhe FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir 
culation ; has the Star because it guarantees Its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the best agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for quality than quantity. 
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Philadelphia, The Press (@@) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
ontne Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any a alge Raggy 

lation of the daily Press for Feb., 1910, 

$n; the Sunday Press, 163,995. 


‘ashin , Reporter and Observer, eve. and 
a Chrealation for June, 1910, 12,545. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1909, 16,860. In its 36th year. 
ot oes meg Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 





Wilkes-Barre, Times-Leader, evening; daily 
net cir. first 6 months, 1910, 17,276, guaranteed. 

York, Dispatch and Daily, Average for 1909. 
20,015 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Evening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion 12 mos. ending June 30, ’10, 19,452—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1909, 21,858 (O©). Sunday, 28,126 
(QO). Avening Bulletin, 46,991 aver- 

age 1909. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1909, 6,237. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actutal 
daily average 1909, 6,811. July, 1910, 6,964. 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
GUAR age for twelve months, 1909, 
AN daily (O@) 14,436, Sunday OO) 
USAD 14,959. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1909, 2,630. 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,664; for -j09, 40,086. 


j TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, June, 1910, 11,602. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1909, 
5,231. 1st 4 mos.,’10, 6,718. Examined by A.A.A. 





Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1909, 8,773. largest city and State circulation 
xamined by Association of Amer. Advertisers, 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1909, 3,348. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A. A 





St. Albans. Messenger, daily. Average for 
1909, 3,184 Examined by A. A.A 


VIRGINIA : 
Danville, The Bee. Average July, 1910, 4,087; 
Aug. 4,027. Largest circ’lation. Only eve. paper. 
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WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times ( 

is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 

and the Pacific Northwest. It 

combines with its Dec. ‘oo, cir. of 

64,246 daily, 94,362 Sunday, rare 

quality. Itis a gold mark paper 

| a of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 

tothe advertiser. In 1909 Times beat its near- 
est competitor 2,756,064 lines. 


Tacoma. Ledger. Average 1 daily, 18, . 
Sunday, 26,155. idlteinaitmieainre; 


Tacoma, News. 


Average for year, 1 
18,829. . year, 1909, 


WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, A 
1910, daily 6,245; semi-weekly, 1,776.6)” 


Madison, State Yournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan., 1910, 6,960. 





Milwaukee, The Evening Wis. 
comsin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for April and May, Ig!0, 
43,283. Gain over April and May’ 
1909, 8,758 daily. A paper with 
the quantity as well as the quality 
circulation. It covers the city of 

Milwaukee and the State of Wisconsin like a 
blanket. It has proven its productive value to 
the advertiser. Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign Repre- 
sentative, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 150 
Michigan Ave., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr.) 


Milwaukee, The Milwaukee 
Fournal,(evening daily). Average 
in Aug., 1910, 63,110; gain over 
GUAR Aug., 1909, 2,302 daily; average 
TEED for 12 mos., 61,725 daily Covers 

over 60% of Milwaukee homes. 
Supreme in classified and dis- 
play advertising. Rate 7 cents flat. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
Dec., 1909, 9,801 Examined by A. A. A. 


Racine, Daily Yournal. July, 1910, circula- 
tion, 6,183, Statement tiled with A. A. A. 






(eaee 1" WISCONSIN 
ease Agricorrorist 





Racine, Wis., Established. 1877 
Actual weekly average for vear 
ended Dec. 31, 1909, 60,686 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper Adv 
$4.20 an inch. N_ Y. Office. 
41 Park Row: W.C. Richardson, Mgr 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ridune Actual net average 
year, 1909, daily. 6,126; semi-weekly, 4,994. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and. weekly. Av- 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily July, 1910, 
48,360; weekly 1909, 27,060; July, 1910, 25,117. 


Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1909, 18,162. Kates s6c in. 


Winnipeg, Telegram,dy. av. Aug., ‘to, 82,861, 
(Saturday av , 37,287). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 30,000. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse Daiiy. tg 
June, 1910, daily 97,600. Largest in Cai 
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The Want-Ad Mediums]. 


This list is intended to contain the names of those publicati 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A oleae a 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears, 


A large volume of 








COLORADO 

ANT advertisers get best results in Coilo- 

rado Springs Evening 7elegraph. 1c. a word. 

i lags Denver Fost prints more paid Want 

Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Tes Bvening anu Sunday Star, Washington. 

D. C. (O@), carries double the number of 

Want Ads 0! any other paper. 


ILLINOIS 

TH Chicago Zxaminer with its 660,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the Engiish 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News," says the Post-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 

Chicago’ s ‘want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 


Rate lc. a word. 





You'll be satisfied with your ‘‘Want Ad” 


in THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Indiana's leading “Want Ad” Medium. 
Circulation 75,000. Publishes more clas- 
sified advertising than any other paper in 
Indiana. Rate One Cent Per Word. 


Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 
The Indianapolis Star 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











MAINE 

THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than ail other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

f pos Boston Avening Transcri; ot is . png 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. ex- 
pect to find all good piaces listed in Pin ver- 
tising columns 


tik kkk 


TH Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for need 

‘a 1909, printed a .otal of 460,465 paid 
Want Ads: a gain of 42,567 over 1908 and 
308,023 more than were printed by any other 
Boston newspaper. 


KHKAKKK 


ae? Teibene is the oldest 

Minneapolis daily. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in 
both morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. The 
Tribune printed during the 7 mos. 
ended Aug. 1, 1910, 1,480,826 lines 
rl Classi ed advertising. Kates: 
, Lcent a word, cash with order ;— 
by Printers 7 10 cents a line, where charged 
Ink Pub. Co. —daily or Sunday. 


CIRCULATI'N 











THe Minneapolis 7ribune is the i 
TWane Ad Medium m of Minneapolis, Pag: 
TH Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 
tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver. 
tising accepted at any Price, 
Classified wants printed in ’ 
July, 1910, amounted to 197,064 
lines; the number of individual 
ads ” published were 24,743. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
eo charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, bc. 


MONTANA 
THE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday, 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City $ersey Journal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classihed Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORE 
THE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
HE Buffalo Evening News is read in over of 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
7s Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County, 


OHIO 
THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 


HE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 35,805. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Ukia. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
THe Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 


paper. Greatest circulation. 


. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
HE Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 
~ 
UTAH 


TH Salt Lake 7ribmne—Get result s—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 


THE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 


want ads than all 


of Canada, ints more 
on and has done 


other Ottawa papers combined, an 
so for years. One cent a word, 
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(QO) Gold Mark Papers (©) 





quality of their circulation.” 


“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the 
standpoint of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and 


Out of a total of over 23,480 publications in America, 125 are distin- 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@@) 

















ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (@@) Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody 1n Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Ruening and Sunday Star. Average, June 
1910, 50,416 (@@). 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@). 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 


ILLINOIS 

Bakers’ Helper ( ); Chicago, Only * Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers Oldest, best known. 
Tht Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 

in city; read by best people. 
MAINE 

Lewiston Evening Journal, daily, average for 
1909, 7,821; weekly, 171,598 (@@); 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Rvening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Boston, Textile World Record (@@) Reaches 
the textile mills. 6,000 guaranteed circulation 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tionin Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more ciassihed advertising and more total 
advertising than any paver in the Northwest. 


WE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(@@) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark’ milling journal (@@). 


NEW YORE 

Army and Navy Fournal, ( ). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 

Brooklyn Zagle (@@) is THE advertisin 
medium of Broke? . 

Century Magasine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 

Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Depeltnions 
Store trade. 

Blectric Railway Fournal ( - A consoli- 
dation of Street Ralwree” Pournal” and 
“Electric Railway Review.”” Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Electrical Worla (@@) established 1874. The 


leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
first quarter, 1910, 19,116 weekly. McGraw 


Publishing Co. 
Record (@@). 


Now as always, 





The most 


ger civil engineering journal in the 
+ Circulation averages ov: 
week. MCGRAW PUBLIS 


er 16,000 per 
ING COMPANY. 





Engineering News (O@©). Established 1874 
The leading engineering paper im the world. 
Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy upon request Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 263 Broadway, New York City. 

The Evening Post (@@) Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post ** 
— Printers’ Ink. 

New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

The New York 7tmes has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales ot the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it 1s to quality of circulation 

New York 7 ribune ( ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 

OREGON 

Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influentiat 
fruit growers paper published in the worid, 
monthly, illustrated $1 per year Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 





The Oregonian, (@Q@), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press ( ) is Philadelphia’s Great Home 
Newspaper t is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most dcsirable circulation distinctions 
February, 1910, sworn net average, Daily, 
85,064; Sunday, 163,995. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©) DISPATCH «o 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Journal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in Seuth Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (@@). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 
WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin the 
only Gold Mark daily fo Wiscensie. ty 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
CANADA 
The Halifax Herald ( 
Mail. Circulation 18,768, 


) and The Evening 
lat rate. 
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Business 








Going Out 








Contracts are going out to a list of 
general publications from the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co. for the advertising 
of the Caementium Sales Co., Boston. 
Copy varies from 56 lines to magazine 
ages. The account is handled by the 
oston office of the Thompson Co. 


Copy is going to leading magazines 
for the advertising of the Crawford 
Range, manufactured by the Walker 
& Pratt Co., Boston. he advertising 
is going through the Walter C. wis 
Co., Equitable Building, Boston. This 
agency is also sending out November 
copy on the advertising of Walter M. 
Lowney Company. 


The Hampshire Paper Co., manufac- 
turer of Old Hampshire Bond, South 
Hadley Falls, Mass., has made up 
its plans for the coming  season’s 
campaign. Orders and copy are going 
out to a list of general mediums 
through the George Batten Co., New 
York City. 





Orders for 200 inches on the adver- 
tising of Dr. Greene’s Nervura are go- 
ing out from the P. F. O’Keefe Agency, 
Carney Building, Boston. Daily news- 
papers are being used. 





This agency is also using New Eng- 
land dailies for the advertising of the 
Henry Siegel Co., one of Boston’s 
leading department stores. 


Wood, Putnam & Wood are handling 
an appropriation in general mediums 





and women’s publications for the 
hy a & — Co., Providence, 
R. I. The W. & H. locket is the prod- 


uct advertised. 





The C. Brewer Smith Agency, 85 
Devonshire St., is handling all the ad- 
vertising of the Riker-Jaynes chain of 
drug stores. Large copy in newspapers 
is contracted for in cities where they 
have stores. 





The advertising of Reed & Barton, 
Taunton, Mass., silversmiths, is now 
being handled by the New York office 
of the Frank Presbrey Co. 





The F. P. Shumway Co. is consider- 
ing plans for a national campaign for 
the Leslie Mfg. Co., Boston, manufac- 
turer of the Spira-Kit Safety Razor. 


Hill Bros., New York, are advertis- 
ing Dromedary Dates in a list of na- 
tional publications. The account is han- 
dled by Wm. J. Boardman, manager of 
_ Boston office of the George Batten 

0. 





Lombard, Bambina Co., Lynn, Mass., 
is using small copy in leading publica- 


—— 


tions advertising wigs and toupees, Th 
business is placed direct. 





Orders are going out generally ty 
newspapers from the Wyckoff Advertis. 
ing ‘0.’s Boston office, 79 Milk St., for 

illiams, Clark & Co., Lynn, Mas, 
This is on the advertising of the ly 
France Shoe and newspapers are used 
in cities and towns where they have 
loca] dealers. 


Many of the publishing houses of 
Boston are contracting for newspaper 
space for their fall book announce 
ments, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s ap 
propriation is handled by Wood, Putnam 

Wood, and this agency also handles 
the business of Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 
Little, Brown & Co. are putting their 
business through the Morse Interna 
tional Agency, and Small, Maynard & 
Co.’s advertising is handled by the Bos 
= office of the Wyckoff Advertising 

0. 


Wood, Putnam & Wood have sent 
out contracts to a list of general 
mediums for the advertising of Curtis & 
Cameron, manufacturers of Copley 
Prints. 





Spear & Co., Pittsburg, have inaug- 
urated their regular fall and_ winter 
campaign in a big list of mail order 
ublications, national weeklies, and a 
ew high-class women’s publications, H, 
W. Kastor & Sons, Chicago and St. 
Louis, are sending out orders to start 
with October issue. Two hundred lines 
display is being used. 





The Ralston Purina Company, St 
Louis, are contemplating an extensive 
campaign in daily newspapers and maga- 
zines this fall, and are asking for rates. 
The advertising will be handled by the 
Gardner Advertising Company, same 
city. 





H. W. Kastor & Sons, Kansas City, 
are sending out orders to a list of mail 
order publications and weeklies for Dr. 
F Grant, same city. Ten lines dis- 
play is being ordered till forbid. 


The American Supply Company, St. 
Louis, advertising mail-order whisky, is 
sending out orders to dailies and week- 
lies of dailies published in the South and 
Middle West. One hundred line display 
copy is being used on a three months 
campaign. fi. W. Kastor & Sons St. 
Louis office is placing the business. 


The Ellet-Kendall Shoe Company, 
Kansas City, has begun a campaign in @ 
list of small dailies and weeklies pub- 
lished in Kansas and Oklahoma. One 
hundred and fifty line display copy, 18 
being ordered through the Kansas City 


office of H. W. Kastor & Sons. 
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The Marvin Distilling Company, Kan- 


‘ty, is sending out copy and orders 
die "the Kansas City office of H. W. 
Kastor & Sons to start with September 
issues of dailies and weeklies pub- 
lished in the South and Southwest. One 
hundred lines is being order to run t.f. 


rman-American Institute, Kan- 
ee is sending out orders to mail 
order publications, weeklies of dailies, 
and a few farm papers to begin with 
September issues. Display copy rangin 
from five to fifty lines is being used. 
H. W. Kastor & Sons, same city, are 
placing the advertising. 


The Automatic Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany, Bloomington, _Ill., will begin a 

paign this fall in standard maga‘ 
zines, figh-grade women’s publications, 
and a few high-class weeklies. Half 
pages will be used in the standard maga- 
zines and 90 line copy in the weeklies 
H. W. Kastor & Sons, Chicago and St. 
Louis, are placing the business. 





The Herbert Distilling Company, Kan- 
sas City, is sending out orders to a 
list of Gunday newspapers, weeklies of 
dailies and mail order papers published 
in the South, Southwest and Middle 
West, advertising whisky. One hundred 
line display copy is being ordered t.f. 
through H. W. Kastor Sons, same 
city. 


The Allen Agency, New York, is 
sending out orders to the standard mag- 
azines for the American to. ome 
Text Book Company, Scranton, Pa, 





The Home Supply Company is send- 
ing out 500 lines to Pacific Coast week- 
lies through the Horn-Baker Agency, 
Kansas City. 





The Cooper Medicine Company is or- 
dering 7,000 lines on the Pacific Coast 
— the Henry Webb Agency, Day- 
ton, O. 


Scott’s Emulsion is ordering renew- 
als direct. 


Wylie B. Jones, Binghamton, N. Y., 
is ordering 5,000 lines in the West on 
a mail-order proposition, 








_ The Knox Hat Company, New York, 
is ordering 3,000 lines generally through 
the Sherrin Agency, New York. 


The Eckman Manufacturing Com- 
pany is ordering 826 lines in the West 
ae the Richard A. Foley Agency, 
Philadelphia. . 





Swamp Root renewals are going out 
tnerally. The Dr. Kilmer Company, 
inghamton, N. Y. 


The Ireland Agency, Philadelphia, is 
ordering 5,000 lines in the west for S. 
B, and B. W. Fleisher. 


The Altman Company, New York, is 
ordering additional copy through the 
Hull Agency, New York, 


The L. C. Bartlett Agency, Rochester, 
N. Y., is sending out renewals for the 
A Marine Company. 


The H. Sumner Sternberg Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York, is ordering 
newspaper space for Esco Hosiery 
(large cities). 





The Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York, has secured a large appropriation 
with which to advertise the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company. General mediums 
will be used. 





An extensive magazine campaign for 
the General Knit Fabric Company, 
Utica, N. Y. (Interlock Underwear), is 
being planned by the F. Wallis Arm- 
strong Agency, Philadelphia. Copy is 
now going out for full pages, half pages 
and quarter pages in the leading maga- 
zines, 





F. Westfal, making the Acme Safety 
Razor, is sending out orders for 7,100 
lines to German dailies and weeklies 
generally through the Adolph Deimel 
Agency, Brooklyn. 





The Republic Rubber Company, 
Youngstown, O., will shortly ~~ an 
extensive campaign in a large list of 
magazines, trade papers, weeklies and 
dailies, advertising Republic .Staggard 
Thread Tires. The advertising is be- 
ing placed by J. Walter Thompson, 
Cleveland. 





The J. Walter Thompson Agency, 
New York, is ordering space in Iowa 
—— for the Green Foundry and 
urnace Works, Des Moines, Ia. The 
same agency is sending out additional 
orders in new territory for the Clarke 
Blade and Razor Company. 





The N. W. Ayer Agency is asking 
rates of Texas newspapers for Uneeda 
Biscuit advertising. 





“The M. Hartley Company is sending 
out copy to the usual agricultural list 
for Remington Arms and %. M. C. 





Frank Seaman Incorporated is order- 
ing newspaper space generally for Col- 
lier’s; also 5,000 to large dailies for 
Liebig’s Extract of Malt; and additional 
orders for the Regal Shoe Company. 





The Morgan Agency, New York, is 
ordering 672 lines, two times, for the 
Butterick Publishing Company. 





The Ireland Agency, Philadelphia, is 
pan ey lines in Western papers 
for S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Philadel- 
phia (Yarns). 





Taking effect immediately all business 
of the United States Motor Company 
is' to be placed by the H. E. Lesan 
Agency, of New York and Chicago. 
This includes all the advertising of the 
Columbia, the Stoddard-Dayton, the 
Maxwell, the Bruch Runabout and the 
Allen-Sampson motor trucks, which has 
heretofore been placed through several 
agencies, 
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KIMBALL’S 
DAIRY FARMER 


AND THE 


DAIRY GAZETTE 


CONSOLIDATED 
Circulation August Ist, 55,980 


I have bought the Dairy Gazette of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, and consolidated it with KIMBALL’S 
DAIRY FARMER. 

KIMBALL’S DAIRY FARMER is the only dairy 
paper of general circulation published west of the 
Mississippi river. 

The dairy farmers are not milk peddlers, but big 
farmers, raising the best stock and farming in the 
most scientific and modern way. They are the live 
wires, the money fellows, selling cream every day 
and always having money. 

There are many good general farm papers in this 
territory, but there is only one way to reach these 
nearly sixty thousand leaders—the cream of the 
country—and that is through their class paper— 
KIMBALL’S DAIRY FARMER. 

It is not an ordinary farm paper going to ordinary 
farmers. It’s the trade magazine of the richest class 
of farmers on earth. They need everything that any 
good farmer needs—and more; and they have the 
cash all the time. 

Any honest investigation of KIMBALL’S DAIRY 
FARMER, its character and field, will give it a place 
on every high-class advertising list in the country. 

Is it worth your while to investigate, or do you 
prefer to go on passing up these cream farmers in 
the belief that you are “already covering the field?” 
Better let me “show you.” 

Advertising rates: 25 cents an agate line; full 


page, $150. 


KIMBALL’S DAIRY FARMER 
JOHN ANDREWS, Mgr. WATERLOO, IOWA 
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Do You Know 


that the largest daily circulation jn 








Canada is that of a French newspaper? 


Everyone knows that the French population anj 
language predominate in tha province of Quebee, of 
which Montreal is the centre. 


Marty co not know that the largest daily new. 
paper circulation in the whole of Canada is that of, 
French paper, La Presse. 


It is the one best advertising medium of Canadk, 
so far as the great French field is concerned. 


Are You Getting 


your full share of business from this 
very desirable field? 

The great majority of the general advertisers get 
maximum results from their French Canadian ter- 


ritory by using La Presse. A large number of them 
use it exclusively in the French field. 


The largest circulation in Canada, at the lowest 


rate per thousand, the best service and most profitable |: 


results, are some of the things that La Presse has to 
offer to its advertisers. 


A useful little booklet entitled “French Canada 
as a Field for Profitable Business,” has just been 
issued and will be sent on request. to anyone inter- 
ested in Canadian business. Secure a copy by writ- 
ing the Advertising Manager, 


LA PRESSE 


MONTREAL. CANADA 
Wm. J. Morton Company 


United States Representatives 


Brunswick Building Hartford Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 












